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THE SILENT WORKER 


HARTFORD 

Presentation and Jj nveiling of the Qallaudet Statue by the National Association of the 
Deaf and the Second Biennial Reunion of the American School Alumni Association 
at the American School for the Deaf, West Hartford, Conn., September 5. 6. 7, 192S 

By J. A. SULLIVAN 




‘N 1 HE NAME of the National Association ot 
the Deaf, I now formally present the statue 
to the Hoard of Directors of this school tor 
its safe keeping. For a long time it has been 
our pleasant duty to try to collect money for 
the deaf people in nearly every state in the Union and now 
we all rejoice that the statue has at last assumed a concrete 
form. For many people will come to gaze with love and 
reverence on the lifelikeness of Thomas Hopkins Gallau- 
det, the man whose self sacrificing work in establishing the 
first school for the deaf in this country, has during the last 
three generations been the means of stimulating and 
encouraging their hopes, ambitions and aspirations in any 
field of endeavor." Such are the words President Roberts 
spoke from his heart in a language so eloquent interpreting 
exactly the feelings of the many people present. Then 
the crowd went out and witnessed the unveiling of the 
statue while the rain came down in torrents. A moving 
picture of the scene was taken and then the most important 
event that had ever taken place at the school in many years 
was over. 

Saturday morning, September 5, the day dawned fair 
and clear. By ten o’clock a number of automobiles had 
come in. A big crowd was expected on the noon trains 
from New York and Boston, so all who could get in 
the ; - fr’Vnds’ automobiles or brave a long walk to the 
trolley line nearly a mile away journeyed to the station 
where they gathered on the platform to await the ar- 
rival of President Roberts and Dr. Fox. As expected, 
a large crowd arrived from New York, but Dr. Fo\ 
was nowhere to be seen. Some one suggested that he 
was probably riding in the locomotive with the engineer. 
A train from Snrin<Yield soon rolled in and when Roberts 
alighted, he found no one waiting for him. Quite 
bewildered to be alone in a strange city, he allowed a 
porter to gather up his bags and to escort him to a taxi 
and was taken to Hotel Bond only a block away. The 
committee searched everywhere afid succeeded in discov- 
ering Dr. Fox. Then all hurried him to the hotel and 
were greatly surprised to find Roberts loitering in the 
lobby. Soon both Roberts and Dr. Fox were escorted 
to the second floor where a luncheon was to be served. 
There were present the prominent men largely influen- 
tial in raising the monev for the statue — Prof. H. Drake. 
John O Rourke, Michael Lapides, Roy Stewart, who 
was to have charge of the moving picture arrangements, 
and with Mr. and Mrs. Moore and A. B. Meacham as 
guests. About forty men and women who had a place 
on the different committees and those who accepted the 
invitation to join, made up the merry party. After des- 
sert was served, few speeches, mostly of a welcome na- 
ture were made and then there was an acknowledging 
of compliments showered in one’s direction. 

The Alumni business meeting was scheduled to start 
at two o’clock sharp in the school auditorium, but when 
the time came President Lapides ’s shrewd and calculat 
ing eye fell on the numerous empty chairs and he decid- 


ed that the Alumni were prolonging their hilarious re- 
union too long, so he sent messengers to round them up. 
The messengers had to coax and plead with both the 
grayhaired and the younger alumni to postpone their 
union until the meeting was over, and to see these mes- 
sengers trying to steer them up the stairs to the audito- 
rium reminded one very much of cattle being driven back 
into the fence from where they had escaped. After Rev.. 
Bryant had delivered the invocation, an interesting ad- 
dress of welcome was spoken by Principal Wheeler, who 
assured everyone that they were as welcome as the flow- 
ers of May. Prof. H. A. Perkins, President of the 
Board of Directors, welcomed the Alumni and stressed 
upon them the importance of education. Then follow- 
ed, in order, a response by A. B. Meacham, President 
Lapides’s address, the report of the Treasurer, addresses 
by Dr. Fox, Prof. H. Drake, Mr. O’Rourke and F. A. 
Moore. 

As the reunion was not a gathering of the Alumni 
for business only, the Committee on Arrangements had 
cleverly planned an elaborate program for the enter- 
tainment of all. At eight o’clock that evening the doors, 
of the school auditorium were flung wide open and in 
streamed a crowd of men, women and children and sooni 
every chair was occupied. 1 here were many r enterpris- 
ing young men who perched on the window sills and: 
on the radiators. I lie entrance was soon very thick 
v\ ith people standing up and to successfully attempt to 
pass thru was hailed as a heroic feat. T he committee, 
out to entertain the guests royally and to go broke if 
necessary, had imported professional entertainers from ■ 
New ^ ork City, such as a magician, a clown, a baton 
t wirier and two dancers, who gave a clever imitation 
of an apache dance, thus giving us a glimpse of the gay 
life of Paris. The baton twirler really made a big hit. 
When the lights were put out, he could be seen twirling 
a blazing torch in a wa^ that was fascinating. A clever 
actor, evidently a Hebrew, fooled us completely with his 
tricks. If there is anything that pleases us the most 
in the way of acting it is the clever manipulation of 
tricks that fool the ey : e. He had a number of vests 
on his back and each time he was going to perform a' 
new act, he would take one vest oft and all had different 
writings on the back, Chinese, Hebrew, Russian and 
Greek. From the flushed cheeks, shining eyes and wide 
smiles, every one was evidently enjoying themselves that 
evening and applauded the actors vigorously. The ac- 
tors must have been nearly knocked off their feet by that 
kind of applause and they must have agreed among them- 
selves that if there is any body of men and women who 
can shake the rafters of the roof by handclapping it is a 
deaf audience. 

The performance in the auditorium over, all were 
invited to the gymnasium back of the school building, 
where a big ball was to take place. The interior was 
lavishly decorated with red, white and blue deckings - 
along the balcony railings. In the middle of the floor 
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Visitors at the Second Biennial Reunion of the A. S. D. Alumni Association and N. A. D. Gall nude 1 

Alumni, West Hartford, Conn., September 6, 1925 


surrounded by pots of palms, was an orchestra to en- 
tertain us with sweet music, whether we could hear it 
or not. Soon the floor was crowded with those who 
came to dance and with those who came just to look 
and admire the beauty and rhythm of the dancing. 
At the start of the music the dancers swang into ac- 
tion, gliding along the smooth floor. There were pret- 
ty girls everywhere. One young man remarked, “Why 


is it that the pretty girls show up only at big social af- 
fairs like this?” Another one. after dancing with sev- 
eral girls, was lifted to the heights of ecstasy by the 
sweet smell of perfumes fairly reeled in a fit of delir- 
ium and said, “I can feel the roses, violets and lilies of 
the valley growing all over me.” Up on the balcony 
were a crow'd looking on and enjoying themselves just 
the same. Every time the orchestra paused for a few 






Unveiling of the Gallaudet Statue Replica on the School Grounds. Photo taken from School attic by Clarnece 

Baldwin 





Sitting — Alumni Executive Board. 


Standing — Active and Honorary Members of N. A. D. and Alumni Local 
Committee on Arrangements. 


minutes to give the musicians a chance to recover their 
breath, the young men would gallantly escort their 
partners to a table in a corner where punch was served. 
Every one was having a great time that evening. 
When the clock struck twelve, the committee had a 
hard time trying to persuade the crowd to leave, for so 
a fine time they were having that they were tempted to 
linger a little longer. 

Sunday morning at nine o’clock, in the auditorium, 
a mass was served by Rev. Father Cavanaugh, Chap- 
lain of the Catholic deaf of Connecticut. During 
the service he took occasion to mention Rev. Gallau- 
det’s noble work for us all. At ten o’clock in the same 
place, Rev. Stanley Light of Boston conducted services 
for the Protestant deaf and he also spoke about Rev. 
Gallaudet. Both services were largely attended. 

Before the clock had struck the noon hour that day, 
the crowd had increased by leaps and bounds. Many 
who were unable to get off Saturday noon to be there in 
time for the opening exercises took the early morning 
trains. There were some who had made the journey 
by auto all night. They came from all parts of New 
England, as far as the rocky shores of Maine, the green 


hills of Vermont, the sardine factories of Dorchester and 
the shoe towns of Brockton and Lynn. Even the “Big 
Guns” of New York blessed with the names of Kenner, 
Frankenheim, Kane, Souweine, Friedwald, Berman, 
Schatzkin, Morris, and the lesser lights, graced the 
school grounds with their presence. They emptied all 
their New York jokes, but when they went back to the 
town of Gotham their suitcases were full of Connecticut 
jokes. Even those who were educated at the pure-oral 
schools in Massachusetts, who usually learn the sign 
language with lightning rapity as soon as they realize it 
is their divine right as well as a blessing, came by scores- 
to mingle with those they were not acquainted but were, 
nevertheless, linked by a common strong bond — their 
deafness. They were speedily given a warm welcome 
and soon felt at home. 

A survey of the front grounds showed that there were 
nearly twenty-five automobiles parked. Their label 
plates showed they had come as far north as Maine and 
New Hampshire and as far south as New Jersey, which 
is strong evidence that the deaf can really drive well. 
There were no strangers to stop on their way and stare 
at the crowd of men and women with waving arms and 
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twirling fingers, for the school is situated nearly a mile 
away from the end of the trolley line and far back of 
the main road, in a country where pretty flowers spring 
up everywhere, where fresh air can be had for the ask- 


Alain Entrance of the Hartford School. The 
Replica Statue directly faces this entrance. 

ing and where beautiful scenery abounds. Those who 
had rooms in the hotels in the city of Hartford nearly 
four miles away had large buses ready for them, which 
were provided by the trolly company. Those who 
preferred to remain at the school were charged a dollar 
a night for a bed, fifty cents for each breakfast and 
luncheon and seventy-five cents for a hearty dinner. 
To see them all together over the grounds, in the halls, 
in the reception rooms and in the library, conversing in 
a language of their own would give a stranger the im- 
pression that they are living in an ideal world of their 
own. Everywhere they radiated good cheer, good will 


The Gallaudet Statue Replica Committee. 

Left to right — John O'Rourke, Thomas F . Fox. 
Chairman; Harley D. Drake, Treasurer. 
Through whose untiring efforts the beautiful 
Replica was made possible. 

and good fellowship! When it was time to retire, they 
usually went to bed tired but happy. 

The most important event on the program for Sun- 
day afternoon was a pilgrimage to Rev. T. H. Gal- 
laudet’s grave in Cedar Hill Cemetery. About two 
o’clock a long procession of automobiles and buses went 
on their way out of the school grounds thru the stately 


residences of West Hartford, on thru the center of the 
city of Hartford wdth its tall insurance buildings and 
then finally arrived at the cemetery. Under a shady 
tree all then grouped in a circle around the Gallaudet 
family plot. Rev. Bryant of the Cavalry Baptist 
Church, Washington, D. C., made a touching address 
touching the part of Rev. Gallaudet’s life as devoted to 


Left to right — Air. Darmody , Aliss Terry, 

Miss AlcBeath, Airs. Washburn, all of the 
Hartford School Their ever ready assistance 
enabled everybody to enjoy the stay all the more. 

the deaf. 1'hen President Roberts placed a wreath of 
gladiolus on his grave. Then followed in order 
Milton Silverman, President of the Hartford Division 
No. 7 and Mr. Capelle of the Manhattan Division. A 
similar wreath was also placed on the grave of Rev. Gal- 
laudet’s beloved wife Sophia. All then moved to the 
marble slab of Edward Miner Gallaudet where Rev. 
Bryant, with much feeling, spoke of rhe many years he 
had been associated with him on the faculty of Gallaudet 
College, and that it rvas from him he received his first 
inspiration to devote his life to the ministry. Prof. H. 
Drake, in behalf of the Gallaudet College Alumni As- 
sociation of which he is the president, then placed a 
wreath on his grave. After that all got into automobiles 


Class of 1917, American School for the Deaf, 
TV est Hartford, Conn., at Reunion over Labor 
Day. Left to right — Nathan Zietz. Meriden. 
Conn.; Airs. John D. Aloran, Bloomfield . 
Conn.; Clarence Baldwin, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Michael Hamra, New Haven, Conn.; Frank 
Strout, Canaan, Alaine. Only one. Af orris 
Oorman, Cleveland, Ohio, is missing, to make 
class complete 
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and buses and slowly winded their way out of the cem- 
etery. Thus, in a simple and impressive manner, they all 
had paid a quiet and touching tribute to the memory of 
Rev. T. H. Gallaudet, to his wife Sophia and to his 
esteemed son Edward Miner Gallaudet. 

An outdoor movie was to be given that evening ba< k 



The new “Gym" of the Hartford School in 
which the Ball was held. 


of the school building, but as it was too damp it was 
decided to give the shotv in the auditorium. It was 
soon packed full and for the late arrivals there was 
standing room only. The moving picture shown was a 
very good one. The committe in an effort to give only 
the best it could get, had borrowed it from a leading 
theatre in town. Then stereopticon pictures of the Gal- 
laudet family, former principals, teachers and officers of 
the Old Hartford school, were shown and revived mem- 
ories among the elder alumni. It had been planned to 
hold an elaborate lawn fete outdoors. The committee 
had worked hard to stretch a long line of different col- 
ored electric lights from one building to another, but as 
they were not used that evening, all the hard work and 
time spent in fixing them up had gone for naught. Soon 
an announcement was made that refreshments would be 
served via the bread line and in a few minutes the line 
was a mass of swaying men, women and children wait- 
ing their turn with a stoical patience to be handed a 
plate of ice-cream with a piece of angel cake, a couple 
of lady fingers and chocolate candy. The crush was 
so great that a New Yorker caught in the jam remarked 
to his neighbor, “Why, I thought I left the subway crowd 
behind me in New York!” 

When everyone awoke Monday morning, their coun- 
tenances fell when they saw a dull gray sky and a heavy 
rain. Some went to the windows and scanned the skies 
hoping for a sign of a break, but it was very cloudy 
everywhere. A little before halfpast ten, the time 
scheduled for the opening ceremonies, Dr. Fox w'ent out 
under the portico and looked up at the sky for a few 
minutes but received no encouragement for a clearing, 
so he announced that the exercises would take place in 
the auditorium. Pretty soon it was packed on all sides. 
Those who lived in hotels four miles away were present 
They had come by autos, trolley cars and even some 
walked in the driving rain with only an umbrella for a 
protection. Rain or no rain, they all were determined 
to be present at the exercises to pay their homage to 
Rev. Gallaudet. The last two days were in the hands 
of the Alumni Association of the school, but it was now 
an exclusive N. A. D. day*. Seated on the platform w'ere 
Dr. Fox, President Roberts, Prof. Perkins, Principal 
Wheeler, Dr. Ely, who made a hurried trip from his 
summer home in East River, Conn., to take Dr. Hall’s 
place, Prof. H. Drake; Michael 'La'pides, John O’Rourke, 



A. B. Meacham, Fred Moore, Rev. Cavanaugh, Rev. 
Light. Misses Eleanor Sherman and Florence Lewis. 
One by one advanced to the rostrum and in a clear and 
impressive manner they delivered their addresses, Mr. 
Clarke interpreting for the benefit of Prof. Perkins and 
Principal Wheeler who spoke orally'. There was scarce- 
ly a stir in the audience. Every one was bending for- 
ward W’ith strained eyes to catch every word spoken. It 
w r as a tense moment when President Roberts got up and 
facing Prof. Perkins and Mr. Wheeler, “In the name 
of the National Association of the Deaf I now formally 

present the statue .” Then in the name of the 

school and with thanks of gratitude the statue was ac- 
cepted with much feeling. Then Dr. Fox got up and 
delivered his oration, a masterpiece, so scholarly, so force- 
fully delivered and so forcefully impressive! Then 
Miss Florence Lewis came forward and signed the poem 
“Gallaudet” very beautifully'. In the end Rev. Cav- 
anaugh pronounced benediction and then the exercises 
were all over. Slowly' the crowd filed out deeply im- 
pressed by the solemness of the occasion. All who had 
raincoats or umbrellas then repaired to the statue to 
witness the unveiling. It was raining in torrents while 
a moving picture man got his machine ready. When 
the signal was given, Miss Sherman, a great grand- 
daughter of Rev. Gallaudet and Miss Sparhawk, a 
granddaughter of the Alice Cogswell family, took hold 
of the strings and then gently and gracefully the statue 
was unveiled. And everyone w r as thrilled at the sight 
of that beautiful statue. Looking back the writer saw' 
many people standing haltless in the portico, and many 
faces appeared at the windows everywhere. Nearly 
eight hundred people had witnessed a spectacle they will 
never forget. Many stood gazing at the statue silently 
and then reluctantly w'ent back to the building. More 
moving pictures of the statue and the crowd around it 
was taken. A wreath of flowers, placed at the foot of 


Front view of the Replica of Gallaudet statue 
as it now looks on the grounds of the Hartfotd 
School 
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the statue before the unveiling, now became dripping wet. 
To the right was the platform decorated with U. S. flags, 
all dripping wet. That platform was originally to be the 
place where the speakers were to deliver their addresses. 
Now it had become a pathetic thing, all soaked and de 
serted. The majority of the people, satisfied that they had 
witnessed the unveiling, were now getting into autos and 
buses and were soon departing for their homes. 

At dawn the sun arose in its morning glory. It< 
rays were sweeping lightly over the glittering bronze 
figures of Rev. Gallaudet and Alice Cogswell. Several 
young people venturing out early came to the statue to 
admire its beauty. Looking at it intently, as if in- 
spired by a surging emotion in their souls they exclaimed, 
“I feel as if they are really alive, these figures are so 
realistic!” As the morning advanced the rays of the 
sun flooded all over the statue making it more resplen- 
dent in its majestic grandeur. Before the sun had gone 
down, nearly all had departed, leaving the statue alone 
with a wreath of flowers at its base, honored and un- 
veiled in a way that was very compelling. 

Addresses Delivered at The 
Alumni Business Meeting 

ADDRESS OF WELCOME BY PRINCIPAL F. R. 

WHEELER 

Three years ago it was my privilege welcome here the 
members of the American School Alumni Association and the 
members of the New England Gallaudet Association. 

At that time we felt very proud of our new buildings and 
were very glad to have so many of our graduates and the grad- 
uates of the other schools inspect them. I enjoyed the conven- 
tions at that time very much. I met a large number of the 
older graduates who had been pupils of the School before I 
became principal. , 

I am certainly delighted to meet many of my old friends 
here again today and also to greet a large number of grad- 
uates of the others schools for the deaf. This meeting of the 
Alumni Association, however, is much more important than 
was the meeting of three years ago, as we have with us today 
representatives of the National Association of the Deaf. I wel- 
come them to our midst and congratulate them upon the 
success which has crowned their efforts. 

On Monday, the statue erected to the memory of Gallaudet 
will be unveiled. 

Great credit is due those who have so faithfully labored 
during the past decade in raising the necessary funds. 

PROF. PERKINS’ ADDRRESS 
Ladies and Gentlemen: 

What I have to say to you this afternoon concerns education. 
It is a subject I am profoundly interested in as an educator 
myself, and which deeply concerns us all as friends, alumni 
or teachers of the American School for the Deaf. 

For the purpose of my brief discussion, I am going to di- 
vide the scope of education into three parts. That part 
which is concerned with the unfolding of the mental life, that 
which trains us as social beings, and that which awakens and 
regulates our emotional natures. These three aspects of liv- 
ing may be shown to constitute all of life. The intellectual 
side includes our general knowledge necessary for existence 
in a civilized community, the special knowledge we use in our 
several occupations, and those interests and resources of the 
mind that make life really worth living. The social side in- 
cludes all the activities we share with others, our sports, the 


care of the body as a part of our adaptation to social living, 
our moral and religious life in so far as it bears on our rela- 
tions with our fellow men, and our civic obligations as mem- 
bers of an organized society. The emotional side includes 
the expression and satisfaction of the artistic and creative 
impulses as exhibited in art and music, the deep seated feel- 
ings we call love or affection which are the basis of all reli- 
gion. 

Every one concerned with educating the young must con- 
sider all of these aspects of the vital problem he is trying to 
solve, and though he may devote more time to the first as 
pre-eminenly his job as a teacher, still he should recognize 
that it is no more important than the other two. It does not 
take much carbon mixed with iron to make steel, but without 
it, it is not steel, so one ingredient is as important as the 
other even if present in a smaller quantity. So a person 
whose development is only intellectual and social, without 
any outlet for his emotional nature becomes hard, dry and 
repressed, unlovable and unhappy. One who lacks the social 
ingredient in his life becomes a dreamer or recluse and quite 
ineffectual as a member of the community. While he who 
lacks the mental training and rsources that our schools and 
colleges offer him can never go far in any calling, and his 
inner life is devoid of the resource of those intellectual in- 
terests that characterize the educated man or women. 

If you agree with me that education must consider these 
three aspects of its miss-on as of equal importance in pro- 
ducing a well rounded human being, let us see how the ed- 
ucator should proceed with the normal child, and how this 
procedure should be modified in the case of the deaf. 

1 he programme of training for the mental life is so stand- 
ardized today that, as far as the ordinary schools go, there 
is little to discuss regarding content, though method offers 
many disputed questions. I have not the time or necessary 
knowledge to enter upon so large a discussion, but wish to call 
attention to one phase of the content problem that is not 
always clear, and which applies to hearing and deaf children 
alike. I refer to the wholly different mental qualities needed 
for the study of the different branches. The subjects we teach 
were never created equal any more than human being are 
born equal. Some subjects are hard, some easy, Some demand 
more of memory, others less. Some need reasoning power, 
others not at all. Some are descriptive and concrete, others are 
abstract. Since this is so, and since we find all sorts of minds 
among our pupils, it is obivous that no two chidren will find 
all the subjects taught equally easy or difficult, or equally dull 
or entertaining, and it seems to me therefore absurd to allow 
the child to decide what he will study until he has mastered 
at least the elements of those branches which form the founda- 
tion of the structre of modern learning. Then he may chose 
along the path of interest and natural ability, but not before. 
Mathematics, for instance, and the elements of science, are 
often something of a bugbear in the beginning because they 
deal with more or less abstract ideas, but even a very concrete 
minded boy or girl needs such a training in the processes of 
reasoning, and if they do not get it when young, the great 
world of scientfic achievement will be forever closed to them, 
lhe languages, on the other hand, and history demand a good 
memory rather than the reasoning faculty, they are therefore 
easier for most persons, but the student with a poor memory 
needs such subjects just as much as the one who can memorize 
a declension or an historical date at a glance, and the exercise 
of the power of concentration needed to offset a poor memory 
is invaluable. 

All this applies to deaf and hearing children alike, but in 
the case of the deaf, the difficulty presented in acquiring lan- 
guage is enormously enhanced by his Infirmity. Shall we say, 
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then, let us yield to his natural taste and ability and coniine 
our instruction to arithmetic, geography and science? Not 
at all. if any theory is correct, just because language is 
hard, it should be the more emphasized, and 1 cannot say too 
much concerning the importance of developing a love of read- 
ing in the deaf. When we consider what a wonderful re- 
source are books in our leisure hours, in sickness and in age, 
how much of our education all through life is derived from 
books, seems self evident that the ability to read, and read 
with pleasure, is the most vital and fundamental part of our 
schooling, and if it is so vitatl to the hearing person, how 
much more so to the deaf who is more or less cut olf from 
some other channels of education open to those who hear. 
The companionship of a good book is even more valuable to 
the deaf than to the hearing, and the pleasures so derived 
can and should in a large measure compensate him for what 
he loses of companionship in other ways. 

Inspite of all this it is very difficult to get our deaf chil- 
dren to read, and 1 appeal to you, alumni, to do all you can 
by encouragement and example and to you, teachers, to use 
any means in your power, to stimulate in our pupils the love 
of books. 

In the second aspect of education 1 have touched upon, the 
training for the social life, there is much to be said which 
applies to both the hearing and the deaf. Our extra-cur- 
riculum activities, our societies, our boy and girl scouts, our 
Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. and our School or College 
Chapel, all play their part in this phase of development. All 
are important, though it is unfortunately only too easy to ex- 
aggerate the importance of some of them, especially organ- 
ized athletics as distinguished from purely recreational sport. 
I am an ardent advocate of sports as character building, body 
building and pleasure giving, but to achieve their best results 
they must be thought of as recreation, and not as a grim busi- 
ness, a life and death affair. The true sportsman plays to 
win, but not with the professional's spirit which makes vic- 
tory more important than the game itself. A similar danger 
lurks in most of the other activities which should be under- 
taken for pleasure and social experience, but which are often 
made into the most exacting tasks with all the joy left out. 
TTiere is enough that is exacting in the class-room without 
introducing that spirit into the home of freedom. The deaf 
are perhaps less prone than others to the excess I have men- 
tioned but much is still to be done in developing their sports 
and activities in a way to give them their full share of train- 
ing for team work, the spirit of the sportsman who can win 
without boasting and lose without whining, and the upbuild- 
ing of a fine physique. 

In this connection I wish to emphasize the great importance 
of the “supervisor" who is really responsible for the way the 
pupil spends bis or her free time. The possibilities of the 
supervisor's post are limitless, and in many respects more far 
reaching than the teacher's. A supervisor of personal mag- 
netism and resourcefulness could do anything he or she liked 
with a group of young people in stimulating wholesome in- 
terests and enthusiasms, and in training, the social conscious- 
ness so necessary in any community. 1 wish we might come 
to regard the supervisor as another kind of teacher whose 
equipment should combine, if possible, a real love of boys and 
girls, enthusiasm for games, keen interest in nature, and fa- 
miliarity with books calculated to stimulate a taste for read- 
ing. Such a person is hard to find, but when found we 
should bind him to us with “hooks of steel,” and we should 
make every supervisor realize the tremendous possibilities 
and importance of his position. 

I have not yet mentioned what is perhaps the most vital 


part of the social training of the deaf, the art of communi- 
cation with his fellow men. Here there are two avenues, the 
language of signs, and articulate speech. The former is 
practically confined to intercourse with other deaf persons, 
while the latter, more difficult of accomplishment, is neces- 
sary for general intercourse. Here at the Hartford School, 
we regard both as valuable. The sign language is a natural 
and quite easily acquired means of expression, and among 
the deaf is almost certain to remain the favored one indef- 
initely. Even in so emphatically an oral school as that 
founded by the Abbe de 1'Epee in Paris, the pupils use signs 
exculsively when at play, a concession on the part of the 
authorities to so natural an impulse. But 1 feel that lip read- 
ing and articulation can now be taught so successfully that 
in the case of intelligent children it is evidence of unpardon- 
able neglect if they are not able to converse without signs. 
Just because we permit the use of the sign language, use it 
in certain classes of backward children, and find it indispen- 
sable in addressing large gatherings such as this, is no excuse 
for not achieving just as good results with the oral method 
as they do in schools where signs are not supposed to be 
used. In fact, we ought to aim at doing better work in this 
field if there is any justice in our contention that the more 
avenues of approach we can use with a pupil, the more we 
awaken his intelligence. 

Finally I come to the emotional life, the life of the spirit in 
its inner and deeper levels, where the craving for love and 
beauty dwells. All of us need training of our emotions. 
They should be stimulated and regulated if they are not to 
be starved on the one hand, or overwhelmed us on the other. 
To th is end young people need education in self expression 
whether through art or dancing or some form of dramatic 
exercise, all of which should be simultaneous with the culti- 
vation of the more spiritual side of their nature as expressed 
in religion. Music, of course, exerts one of the strongest of 
emotional appeals to our souls and to be cut off from it and 
from the other {esthetic pleasures of hearing constitutes perhaps- 
the greatest loss the deaf have to bear, but fortunately this 
can be largely compensated through the joys of color and form 
in painting and sculpture, and through rythmic motion and 
dramatic expression in dancing pantomime. Artistic sign 
making is a powerful means or self expression, and in its most 
dramatic form becomes a pantomime more vivid than any pro- 
duced on the regular stage. To achieve these various outlets 
for our deaf charges, I believe whole heartedlj in classes in 
painting and design, interpretive dancing and all rythmic and 
graceful motion, and in the cultivation of the pantomimic art 
whether through signs or in acting that kind of play where 
the spoken word is actually a detriment, as it would have 
been in “ I he Miracle,” or in our own charming presentation 
of “Snow White’ in this school a year ago. 

We must have a religion. Not even the most confirmed 
skeptic is without one, and whether for the deaf or hearing, 
instruction in a faith that gives depth and meaning to life is 
so necessary that we take it as our obvious duty. But just 
because it is so generally accepted, we are inclined to attend 
to that side of our educational system in a perfunctory man- 
ner, and I can only express the hope that some of the deeply 
spiritual insight and splendid faith of our founder might so 
permeate this school that our alumni would stand pre-em- 
inent as men and women to whom Ood is an ever present 
reality. 

In this brief outline of some of the aspects of education, 
that seem peculiarly of interest to our school, I have not 
touched upon the very important phase of vocational training 
which calls both for intellectual and social development. It 
is a vital part of all education though often not learned in- 
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any academic institution, but in the larger school of the world. 
Every one, rich or poor, should be able to earn his own liv- 
ing by some useful occupation, and no school for the deaf 
can ignore the importance of this need of fitting its charges 
to meet their lives as useful productive citizens. We have 
developed here instruction in several such branches, though 
much is left to be done in this direction, and I hope for the 
time when there will be a sufficient variety of trades taught 
here so that every pupil may find an especial field suited to 
his or her peculiar taste and ability. 

In closing let me assure you that as alumni of our school 
you are in a position to do much to help us realize some of 
the unrealized ideals I have touched upon, and strengthen us 
in those only partly achieved. The alumni of any educational 
institution are a great force in its life, and you are no excep- 
tion. Our pupils look to you as examples and seek your advice, 
•our teachers want your sympathy and appreciation, and our 
directors ask your co-operation and support in the great work 
we all have so much at heart. 

PRESIDENT LAPIDES’ ADDRESS 

Never before has there been such an occasion like this — 
Our Alumni Association has the unique distinction of being 
connected with such a solemn and dignified event as the 
unveiling of the Gallaudet Monument replica under the aus- 
pices of the National Association of the Deaf. We owe this 
high privelege to the members of the N. A. D. Statue Replica 
Fund Committee and to the N. A. D. President, who, acting 
for the whole membership of the N. A. D., are honoring our 
Alma Mater with their presence and are to honor the school 
still further by their coming participation in the Unveiling 
ceremonies. We are most grateful to them for all this; and 
our gratitude recalls with peculiar significance the fact that 
the N. A. D. is the champion of the rights of all the deaf in 
this country and especially of those of us who are the pro- 
ducts of the first permanent school for the deaf, otherwise 
known all over the world as “OLD HARTFORD,” 

This address is to deal with the aims, policies, accom- 
plishments, finished or unfinished, and hopes of our adminis- 
tration since the first biennal reunion in 1922. To under- 
stand those things more intelligently, let us take a look of 
retrospect at the conditions before 1922. At that time, there 
were plenty of evidence that there was no spirit of c-opera- 
toin between different sections of the Alumni throughout 
New England, which served to hamper in a great measure 
she usefulness of our Association. Fortunately for ourselves, 
important matters were settled at the last reunion in 1922, in 
such a manner that gave rise to the re-birth of good-will and 
mutual co-operation. 

In the N. E. G. A. convention-Alumni Reunion issue of the 
Era of October 26th, 1922, I wrote among other things as 
follows: “Our accomplishments in 1925 will prove whether 
*e re»birth of mutual co-operation is only an illusion or not. 
Time will answer this question.” 

The time has finally come to answer this question. And 
it is now my endeavor to answer it the best I can — hence this 
address. Whether this has been answered favorably or un- 
favorably, I leave to your own judgment. 

The “answer" has covered a considerable range of activi- 
ties of the Alumni during the last three years — the Alumni 
(gymnasium Fund, the Alumni “Chip” Fund, co-operation with 
the N. E G. A. in the matter of the “Old Home” Building 
Fund, and legislative work. 

Gymnasium Fund 

The initial drive for that fund was engineered by Mr. f. 
Bouchard, chairman of the Fund at the time of the N. E. G. A. 
Convention- Alumni Reunion in 1922, which netted over 
$150.00. The Board of Directors of our school was also 


engaged in raising money sufficient for the purpose of erect- 
ing a new gymnasium and of grading the athletic field. In 
fact, the Board and the Alumni went into the work at about 
the same time. We raised over $700.00, while the Board 
collected about $40,000. The new gymnasium was finally 
dedicated with proper ceremonies last spring. The money 
that the Alumni obtained was voted to go to what is knows 
as the Alumni Equipment Fund, the administration thereof 
being under Principal F. R. Wheeler and Chairman J. Bou- 
chard. Mr. Bouchard is to give a detailed report of this whole 
business, which merits your close consideration. I personally 
know the many discouragements of Chairman Bouchard and 
his committee. The fact that; they finally surmounted them is 
worthy of mention; and I am sure that I reflect the senti- 
ment of the Association when I say that he and his committee 
deserve the most sincere thanks of its members. 

Co-operation With the N. E. G. A. 

The Alumni has turned over to the Old Home, first thru the 
Ladies' Auxiliary of the Old Home and then thru the N. E. G. 
A. the sum of about $750.00 belonging to the Alumni Welfare 
Fund in accordance with the mandate at the last reunion. 

Mr. A. B. Meacham, President of the N. E. G. A. which is, 
by the way, the oldest association of the deaf in the U. S., has 
been most helpful to the Alumni during the last several 
years and has taken at all times an intense interest in our 
activities and has been instrumental in giving many valu- 
able ideas and suggestions to us. Being the leading alumnus 
in and around Boston, he took the lead in his home territory 
in furthering the cause of the Gym. Fund, the “Chip” Fund, 
and others. 1 publicly extend the thanks of the Association 
to him. 

The Alumni, through the representation of Mr. E. C. Lu- 
rher on the N. E. G. A. “Co-operating Committee" on the “Old 
Home Building Fund, helped raise a moderate amount of 
money in this state for that fund. It is my belief that the 
deaf of this state should look upon the “Old Home” Fund in 
the same way that the hearing citizens regard the “Communi- 
ty Chest nowadays. In this way, we could co-operate in 
an effective manner with the N. E. G. A. and the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary and the Board of Trustees of the House. 

The Alumni “Chip Fund 

Do you know how it started? When Professor Drake, 
treasurer of the Monument Replica Fund Cmmittee, suggested 
that chips of the old monument be sold at so much per, we 
promptly took the idea up. I had felt at that time the deaf of 
Connecticut had not contributed to the Replica Fund in propor- 
tion to “our capacity to pay,” especially in view of the fact 
that we come from this school which Rev. T. H. Gallaudet 
founded, which founding is to be commemorated forever by 
the replica. Mr. J. A. Sullivan was appointed chairman of 
the “chip'’ fund. As a result] of two national drives done 
by circularizing, and also of the numerous affairs and contri- 
butions in this state and in other parts of New England, 
Boston in particular, Chairman Sullivan was enabled to g* 
over the top eventually, in spite of apparent indifference met 
with at the start. For his part in helping swell the Replica 
Fund, Mr. Sullivan, chairman, has the deserved thanks of the 
Alumni. He will give his report, which will show that he 
turned all the proceeds to Treasurer Drake. The total “chip” 
fund amounted to about $800.00. 

Legislative Activities 

Our work along that line comprised three things — (1) op- 
position to the appropriation of $225,000 by the other school 
for the deaf in this state for the erection of a new dormitory; 
(2) to have both schools for the deaf in Connecticut placed un- 
der the Mate Board of Education instead of under the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare as is the case; and (3) the suggestion 
for a survey into conditions surrounding deaf-mute education 
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in the state, with a view to determining the feasibility of a 
merger of the two schools, so that the American Sehool for the 
Deaf would be the only public residential school for the deaf 
in this state. The other school got $125,000 instead of the re- 
quested $225,000; the State Board of Education Idea is looked 
upon favorably by the Educational Commission, which is not 
however, sympathetic to the merger idea. The Commission 
is expected to report to the General Assembly in 1927 ; aind 
it is hoped that the State Board of Education principle will 
go through at that time. 

I do not deem it necessary to go fully into the reasons for 
taking our positions in those various legislative matters, as 
I, as chairman of the Legislative Committee, am to give a 
report later. 

I cannot let this occasion go by without mentioning the 
very helpful co-operation rendered to the Alumni by President 
Roberts of the N. A. D., who wrote the Educational Commis- 
sion in support of the principle of placing the schools under the 
State Board of Education and of the Merger idea. I desire 
to express on behalf of our Association our appreciation of 
his aid and moral support in that matter. 

The important accomplishments, whether completed or un- 
completed, have been mentioned ; but we do not rest on that. 
It is just as desirable to set] forth our declaration of belief in 
certain matters, based on the wisdom of accumulated experi- 
ence and the logic of irreducible facts. The methods of teaching 
deaf children naturally fit in under this head. 

Methods of Instruction 

Our Alumni Association believes whole-heartedly in the 
Combined System of teaching the deaf. We uphold it because 
it is for the greatest good of the greatest number. We are 
interested in its perpetuation because it effects our daily lives 
in a most direct and intimate manner. We regard it as a 
natural, God-given gift— the sign-language and finged-spelling 
in particular. 

1 he chief trouble with most of the pure-oralists, who are 
not directly affected by the workings of the Combined System 
and therefore consciously or unconsciously misread, mis- 
interpret or ignore its beneficient results over a long span of 
generations, is that their interest in the problems of the deaf 
is on a bread-and-butter basis. 

Two Broad Phases of the Combined System 

An analysis of that system indicates at least two broad 
phases— (f)— the principle of the adaptation of the method 
to the child in classrooms based on the governing test of 
continued mental improvements (2)— the encouragement of 
a healthy wholesome outlet of emotions outside of classrooms, 
both in the plays and pleasures of childhood and in post- 
classwork, intellectual and spiritual development, such as 
lectures, sermons, religious services, tableaus, iiterary and 
debating programs, social encouragement of the psychological 
factors involved therein, being best brought about by means 
of the sign-language and finger-spelling. 

Pure Oralism Charged With Three Crimes 

Does pure oralism believe in the principle of the adapta- 
tion of the method to the child in classrooms? Does it 
foster the psychological elements in school-life outside of 
classrooms in the right way? 

Pure Oralism is charged with three definite, clear-cut crimes 
against the educational and psychological interests of the deaf 
child as follows: 

(1) — It inhumanely rejects any deaf child adjudged to be 
incapable of satisfactory progress under the single, exclusive 
oral method. 

(2) — It persistently attempts to teach along the same line 
a certain number of the least proficient pupils usually found in 
any school who may have shown, after a reasonable period 
of years of experimental effort under pure-oral method of 


instruction, a lack of mental development proportionate to the 
time and labor spent on them with the same method, at which 
point the pure-oral work is now stressed at the expense of 
continued growth of the mind. 

(3) — It subjec's the pupils to the excessive strain of trying 
to speak and read lips with one another outside of classes 
without the instruction of oral teachers given in classrooms 
only, thus depriving them of the healthy, wholesome psycholo- 
gical reactions in the recreations of childhood and in con- 
versational contacts, and stunting their development of post- 
classwork knowledge, such as obbtained from the platform dur- 
ing lectures, sermons, religious services, literary programs, 
and so on ; and consequently thoughtlessly deprives them ob 
leaving school of their means of communication with their fel- 
low-deaf like the sign-language and finger-spelling, which is 
absolutely necessary to enable them to take their full part in 
after-life in all kinds of personal contacts, such as social af- 
fairs, conventions, reunions, business meetings, fraternal con- 
claves, lectures, religious services, conversations, conferences, 
and co-operative work of all sorts. 

In other words, pure-oralism is subject to the charges that 
it is too inflexible; that it is not for the greatest number; that 
it ignores the maxin that every deaf child, however low l» 
intelligence, is en:itled to the best elementary education po«- 
sible ; that it brushes away the consideration of psychological 
factors in school-life outside of classrooms, which are just as 
much necessary to the full enjoyment of life as the educational 
side, the social side, the economic side, and the spiritual side; 
and that it overlooks the relation of the principle of the co- 
existence of steady mental improvement with that of the ad- 
aptation of the method to the child. 

The So-called Pure Oral Atmosphere 

Pure-oralists always point out with pride to the pure-oral 
atmosphere at their schools. Now let us examine this oft-re- 
peated claim. First, we shall grant the purity of the oral 
atmosphere in classrooms. Secondly, we deny the truth that 
the atmosphere outside the classrooms at pure-oral schools is 
pure and shall demonstrate that it is, instead, “impure.” 

Now let us assume, generally speaking, that at sol-called pure 
oral schools, the 24 hours of the daily school-life of the average 
deaf child consist of, sat', 5 hours of pure-oral instruction im 
classrooms under the eyes of pure-oral teachers, eight] or nine 
hours of sleep, and 10 or 11 hours of post-classwork hour* 
distributed to meal times, study periods, recreation hour*, 
trade instruction periods, conversational contacts, lectures, 
sermons, literary programs, and so on— the far greater part 
of those post-classwork hours without pure-oral instruction by 
pure-oral teachers. Of course, there are supervisors, but they 
are not regarded as pure-oral teachers. 

Please get this straight — the five hours in classrooms are 
spent under the guidance of pure-oral teachers, in other words, 
it is the pure-oral atmosphere in such classes — and then the ten 
hours spent outside of such classes are not under the guidance 
of pure-oral teachers, perhaps with certain exceptions, but it 
is the principle of continuity that we have in mind. In short, 
there are five hours of continuous pure-oral work in classes in 
the eyes of pure-oral teachers as against the practically con- 
tinuous non-guidance of pure-oral teachers during the ten hours 
outside of classes. 

It is, of course, assumed that the pupils are to speak or 
read lips, or at least attempt to with each other and t]heir su- 
periors, at all hours, day in and day out, week in and week out, 
month in and month out, season in and season out, year in 
and year out— all this to be kept up for a number of years un- 
til they leave school. 

Let u s further assume for argument's sake that they, on the 
average, make 100% progress in classes under the instruc- 
tion of their pure-oral teachers— that is, 100% progress in five 
hours of pure-oral work daily over a reasonable period of 
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Now balance that five hours against the daily ten hours 
oudside of classes, remembering at the same time that the pure- 
oral teachers do not guide the oral attempts of the pupils 
during those ten hours with one another. 

Does it necessarily follow that the pupils gain improvement 
in their speech and lipreading capabilities in proportion to 
the time represented by the daily ten hours of post-classwork 
Does it necessarily follow that such gain in improvement dur»- 
ing the daily ten-hour period would be about twice as much 
as the gain in improvement during the daily five-hour period? 
In seeking to answer those questions, it must be borne in mind 
that there is the element of instruction of pure-oral teachers 
in classrooms and no such element outside of classes. 

If we answer them favorably, we might just as well concede 
that the teachers could be done away with, on the ground that 
the pupils could progress with speech and lip-reading in 
classes without the teachers, the same as they do without them 
outside of classes. Of course, that sort of answer is perfect- 
ly absurd and ridiculous. Such being the case, the alterna- 
tive answer is bound to be unfavorable. 

If that logic of facts admit of no other answer than the 
negative one, the corollary is that the atmosphere outside of 
classes is not as pure as that in classes, orally speaking; ana, 
to that extent, the so-called pure-oral atmosphere outside of 
classes is a misnomer; and should be termed the “impure- 
oral” atmosphere. 

Thus it can be discerned that the conditions peculiar to the 
so-called pure-oral environment outside of classes come under 
the category of the third crime charged against purei-oralism. 

See What Mr. J. D. Wright Says 

In his book on “What the mother of a deaf child ought to 
know." Mr. John D. Wrightt, Principal of Wright Oral 
School — a private school in New York City — advises against 
any mother's having her deaf child educated in the schools 
for hearing children or securing a private tutor for the child. 
His reasons therefor are that this would be, to quote him, 
“very unsatisfactory and even dangerous for if persisted in 
it results in wholly inadequate progress, uneven development, 
bad speech, irretrievable loss of time and often in a complete 
nervous breakdown — this may not come for some years, but 
the nervous system, once undermined by the excessive strain 
of tyring to keep up under impossible conditions, can never 
be fully repaired— the child would be more or less excluded 
from plays and pleasures of childhood.” 

How can he reconcile this pretty strong advice in which 
we most heartily concur with his well-known advocacy of 
pure-oralism? 

Let us check up the above quotations. 

Could the conditions of “wholly inadequate progress, un- 
even development, irretrievable loss of time, excessive strain 
of trying to keep up under impossible conditions” not; be also 
applied to those least proficient pupil who have been taught 
under the exclusive oral method so long that their mental 
improvement no longer keep a space with the time and 
labor spent on them? Would such conditions not be then under 
the category of the second crime charged against pure-oralism 
above ? 

Could his statement that “the child would be more or 
less excluded from plays and pleasures of childhood not be 
also applied to the pupils at pure-oral schools by reason of 
their deprivation of the use of finger-spelling and the sign- 
language during recreational hours, at least in the psycho- 
logical sense? Would such conditions not then come under 
the third crime charged above against pure-oralism? 

Would the supposed good effects of the so-called pure oral 
environment outside of classes when the pupils are constantly 
seeking to speak and read lips with eachother during those 
daily ten hours with no pure-oral teachers around to correct 
their mistakes not be contradicted by Mr. Wright’s claim 
(and the right claim, too) of “wholly inadequate progress, 


uneven development, bad speech, irretrievable loss of time?” 
In other words, that quotation exposes the fallacy of that so- 
called pure-oral atmosphere outside of classes and confirms 
the truth of its “impure-oral” environment. 

The combined system, having oralism as one of its essen- 
tials, encourages the acquisition of speech and lipreading by 
the pupils to their utmost, consistent with continuous mental 
development. This does not result in “irretrievable loss of 
time," because where the child fails to show satisfactorily 
proportionate mental gowth, that system explores the realm 
of its methods, picking out that best suited to the child and 
thus avoiding the rejection of pupils common in pure-oralism. 

I'he combined system, having oralism and the sign-lan- 
guage among its essentials, thus enables pupils on leaving 
school to take their full part in after-life with their fellow 
deaf in all kinds of personal contacts individually and collec- 
tively and at the same time enables those who can to use 
speech and lip-reading to the extent of their ability, which 
naturally varies, with their hearing relatives and friends 
and such others as may understand them. 

Summing Up 

Our direct, intimate knowledge of the effects of the Com- 
bined System in our own lives leads us to conclude that the 
combined sys'em is for the geatest good of the greatest num- 
ber in the following respects: 

(1) — It is flexible in that it wisely and humanely adapts 

the method to the child, and not the child to the 
method ; 

(2) — Its flexibility renders any one of its component meth- 

ods to become the predominating method which may 
vary from time to time according to conditions at 
schools for the deaf ; 

(3) — It is psychologically necssary to the full, wholesome 

enjoyment of the recreational and cultural sides of life; 

( + 1 — It is intellectually indispensable in that the test of 
continued mental improvement governs the adaptation 
of any particular method to any particular child; 

(5) — 1 he sign-language is religiously requisite to the full 

benefit of spiritual comfort from sermons, church-work 
services and scriptural readings; 

(6) — It is conversationally stimulating, especially among the 

deaf themselves; and is socially unsuccessful at lectures, 
conventions, entertainments, and all sorts of gatherings 
of the deaf ; 

(7) — 'I’he benefits enumerated above do not detract; in the 

least from the value of speech and lip-reading used 
by those proficient in the same; and to those who are 
not so skilled, the other beneficial effects of the com- 
bined system constitute “life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness.” 

Expressions of Appreciation 

Let me pause for a moment. I would like to call your 
attention to the fact that Prof. H. A. Perkins, President of 
the Board of Directors of our school, has at all times showp 
an evidence of his great interest in the betterments of our 
Alma Mater, The best illustration of this is the successful 
culmination of the Gymnasium Fund under his leadership, 
aided by sub-committees form the board. A further proof 
of that is the sight of the new gymnasium building— -a boon to 
the athletic pupils here. Nor is this all. We also have a 
graded athletic field. To merely witness first the gymnaisum 
and then the field and then both at the same time is to grat- 
ify our aesthetic taste. Prof. Perkins and his fellow directors 
cannot be too heartily congratulated. In my correpondence 
with him concening Alumni matters, I have found him to be 
most courteous, and very helpful. 

Principal Frank R. Wheeler has been on the job here for 
about twelve years. During his administration, the printing 
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trade was added to other trades; a linotype machine was 
installed; there is an increasing number of deaf printers and 
operators who had learned their trade here; an entirely new 
school plant was erected on this site for about $800,000; a 
new gymnasium was built; the athletic field was graded; he 
has been most influential in having a goodly number of the 
graduates represent the A. S. D. at Gailaudet College; and 
has been striving to lift the high standard of this school 
notch by notch. Speaking of the increasing enrollment of 
our graduates at Gailaudet College, I should say that they 
are very fortunate to have been encouraged by Principal 
Wheeler, for I could still remember that in my time I never 
got an iota of encouragement. Please overlook this personal 
vein in which I am speaking, because I want to emphasize 
the great changes that have been going on here toward better 
things, which the Board of Directors and the Principal have 
done so much to foster. 

There was a sad day in the annals of this school when 
Mr. John E, Crane, a teacher of unsurpassed ability for over 
44 years, died sometime ago. His works will always stay 
with us. His superb mastery of the sign-language always 
evoked admiration and stimulated great interest in what he 
had to say on the part of the little and older pupils. If he 
had never lived his life here, it is a question whether this 
school would have been as it is now, in the front rank 
of supporters of the combined system. A fitting testimonial 
of respect and reverence was paid to his memory during 
the memorial services held after his death. His name is 
forever to be linked with the history of the S. A. D. 

The President of the N. A. D. and the members of the 
N. A. D. Replica Fund Committee are our guests at this 
time. We, the Alumni, could visualize the loyal, painstaking, 
and often uphill work in raising the necessary funds for 
the purpose; and therefore the success of the Committee is 
all the sweeter. Those committee members have been working 
on that object for twelve years or so. Could you recall any 
other N. A D. committee of a similar tenure of office? Their 
own reward is in their own conscience — the profound satis- 
faction of having done a thing svell. The Alumni desire to 
express their great appreciation to you, N. A. D. representa- 
tives, for permitting them to have a humble part in the fur- 
therance of the Replica Fund. 

I want to mention some persons who had much to do with 
the success of an affair held in New Haven, Conn., for the 
benefit of the Replica Fund — which netted nearly $200. They 
are Messrs. Morgan, Marchessi, Klopfer, and Rockwell. 

The Alumni still remember the valuable service of Mr. 
E. P. Clarke as our interpreter at a certain legislative hear- 
ing at the Capitol in 1923, for which he is thanked most 
sincerely. 

The following persons put forth strenuous efforts toward 
the success of the program of events arranged for your 
entertainment — Messrs. O’ Rourke Morgan, R. Butler, Klopfer, 
Bonvouloir, Bonham, Jarvis, Harma, Durians, Rockwell, 
Meacham, G. Marshall, Worcester, Meier, Zietz, and Miss 
Atkinson. 

Throughout my administration, I have had the loyal sup- 
port and the utmost co-operation from the members of our 
Executive Board, to each of whom I find much pleasure in 
extending my most sincere personal and official thanks. 

RESPONSE BY A. B. MEACHAM, OF CAMRIDGE, 
MASSACHUSETTS 

It is indeed a very great pleasure to be here, in your 
beautiful city, the home of Gailaudet, to whom we all owe 
everything. 

The audience here is small to receive your welcome. That 
is nobody’s fault, if I may presume to say. 

Scores and scores are on the streets, and in the parks, 


drinking in the beauties of the city and noting the changes 
that may have taken place since the time a part of their 
childhood days were spent at school. 

The very atmosphere bids us welcome, but when evening 
shadows creep over us, they will begin to come in, and they 
will come by the hundred and there are hundreds on the 
way that will more than tax the capacity of this splendid 
school building of which we all are proud. 

The school certainly is up to date in every respect, af- 
fording excellent facilities for studies, besides giving the 
young an opportunity to acquire technical training in some 
lines, such as wood-working, printing, domestic science, etc., 
beides physical development. 

It has been my fortune, during my younger days, to meet a 
number of former pupils who knew Gailaudet, Among them 
were Brown, Chamberlain, Lucas, Atkins and others who 
organized the New England Gailaudet Association in 1853, 
two years after Gallaudet’s death. This association is still 
in existence, and in its 72nd year, is doing good work for 
the good of the deaf. My father was one of the original 
members. 

Many of the graduates made good after graduating. 
Hotchkiss, Bird, Crane and others in educational lines. Hill, 
Chamberlain and others as editors. Others were successful 
in business and in agriculture. At the prsent time, Bouchard, 
Atkinson, Sullivan and others are instructors in this and other 
schools. I.apides, Moran and others stand very high in busi- 
ness lines. 

The time will come when science will revolutionize, to a 
greater or less degree, the methods of teaching the deaf when 
science discovers some means whereby deaf children will be 
enabled to hear through some medium, and by those means, 
the deaf of the future will be on par with the rest of the 
world as far as hearing is concerned. This may not occur 
for centuries to come and it may come on the morrow, but come 
it will. Nothing is impossible in this marvelous age. 

VV e are patiently but anxiously waiting for the day of the 
unveiling of the statue of the best beloved man of Hallowed 
Memory and then we shall return to our homes, but ;here 
will always be a tug at our heartstrings to return again some 
day to re-visit the best beloved city in America. 


Resolutions 

Resolutions adopted at the Second Biennial Reunion of The 
American School Alumni Association September 6th, 1925, 
held at the American School, West Hartford, Connecticut. 

The Monument Committee 

Resolved, That w e recall today with gratitude the fourteen 
years' service of the National Association of the Deaf Statue 
Replica Committee, consisting of the past presidents, Jay C. 
Howard and Dr. James H. Cloud, President Arthur L. Roberts, 
Dr. Thomas F. Fox, chairman, the late Dr. John B. Hotchkiss, 
Professor Harley D. Drake, and John O’Rourke and the activi- 
ties of the alumni “Chip” fund committee under the chair- 
manship of James A. Sullivan which raised over $800, and we 
hereby thank all of the collectors ahd contributors to the fund. 

Daniel C. French 

Resolved, That we extend our heartfelt gratitude to the 
celebrated sculptor, Daniel C. French, who has again shown 
his great interest in the deaf by his substantial co-operation 
with the National Association of the Deaf Committee in mak- 
ing the unveiling of the replica possible at the present time. 
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The Combined System 

Resolved, That we, graduates and former pupils of the 
American School for the Deaf, West Hartford, Connecticut, 
assembled at our reunion in connection with the unveiling of 
the replica of the Gallaudet monument, which shows the 
founder of instruction for the deaf in this country teaching 
the manual alphabet to the first deaf child in the American 
School, cannot let this occasion pass without reaffirming 
our adherence to the Combined System of instruction, which 
wisely and humanely adapts the method to the needs of the 
deaf child and not the child to the method. 

The National Association of the Deaf 

Whereas, This celebration is under the auspices of the 
Kational Association of the Deaf, the champion of the deaf 
everywhere in their fights for their rights, and 

Whereas, The good that the N. A. D. can do is only 
limited by its financial support, and 

Whereas, The N. A. D. is now engaged in a special drive 
for ten dollar life memberships, tjhe price of a day’s plea- 
sure, therefore be it 

Resolved, That we approve the work of the N. A. D. 
and promise to assist the organizer for New England, 
Michael Lapides, in securing life and annual memberships 
for the N. A. D. and put New England where it belongs as 
a loyal supporter of the activities of the National Associa- 
tion of the Deaf. 

Gallaudet College 

Whereas, We have watched with interest and apprecia- 
tion the goodly number of young men and women who have 
entered Gallaudet College from the American School and 
who have made creditable records in this more advanced 
institution of learning, therefore be it 

Resolved, That we congratulate Principal Frank R. Wheeler 
and his stjaff on their success in arousing a zeal for higher 
education in the graduates of the school. 

Edward Miner Gallaudet Memorial Fund 

Whereas, Edward Miner Gallaudet, the youngest son of 
Dr. Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, the founder of the only college 
for the deaf in the world, was a teacher in the American 
School in the year 1856-1857, and 

Whereas, Over $11, 000 have been contributed to a mem- 
orial in his honor at Gallaudet College, and 

WJhereas, A quota has been arranged for each state in pro- 
portion to its deaf population, and 

Whereas, The quota for Massachusetts is $1,592, Connec- 
ticut, $598, Maine, $414, Rhode Isla'nd, $197, New Hampshire, 
$149, and Vermont 145, therefore be it 

Resolved, That we cordially endorse this memorial and urge 
the deaf of the New England states to complete their quota as 
soon as possible, sending in their contributions to the trea- 
surer, Professor Harley D. Drake, Gallaudet College Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

New England Home for the Aged Deaf 

W'hereas, The New England Home for the Aged Deaf after 
a long and invaluable service to the deaf of the community 
has entered on a new period of usefulness at Danvers, Mas- 
sachusetts, and 


Whereas, The Ladies Auxiliary, the Board of Trustees, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. Frederick Hussey, of Salem, Massachusetts; Mr. 
A. B. Meacham, President of the New England Gallaudet As- 
sociation and his co-operating committee on the Old Home 
building fund, and Daniel Nichols, of Lynn, have labored earn- 
estly for this successful outcome, therefore be it 

Resolved, That we are very grateful to those named in 
particular and to all those who have helped the Home in any 
way and we urge continuous hearty support of this worthy 
institution and suggest that it be remembered generously by 
bequests from those in a position to do so. 

Michael Lapides 

Whereas, Connecticut has within its borders a modest, unas- 
suming deaf young man who possesses a keen mind, untiring 
energy and a genius for leadership and who holds his own 
in contact with the brightest intellects of the state, and 

Whereas, In everything that concerns the welfare of the 
deaf he is found in the front ranks battling courageously and 
off times successfully for the protection of the best interests of 
the deaf, therefore be it 

Rosolved, That we acclaim Michael Lapides, of New Haven, 
as a most distinguished graduate of the American School for 
the Deaf of whom we are very proud and we joyfully pledge 
our support to this versatile and fearless champion of the 
deaf of the commonwealth of Connecticut. 

1 he National Fraternal Society of the Deaf 

Whereas, Fraternal benefit organizations will not as a rule 
accept the deaf as members, and 

Whereas, The N. F. S. D, by conservative management has 
become of great assistance to its members in time of need, 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That we commend the work of the N. F. S. D. as 
filling a real need in the lives of the deaf. 

Reverend George Henry Hefflon 

Whereas, Since our last meeting, Reverend George H. Hef- 
flon, beloved pastor of the deaf in Southern New England, 
has gone to his rewartl, and 

Whereas, By his kindly ministrations and sacrificing spirit, 
he endeared himself to all with whom he came in contact, 
therefore he it 

Resolved, That while we mourn our loss, we are grateful 
for his noble Christian example and for the privilege of his 
wise counsel and valued fellowship. 

The Place of the American School 

Whereas, The tendency in the United States is to classify 
schools for the deaf with educational establishments rather 
than with charitable institutions, therefore be it 

Resolved, That we urge the authorities of Connecticut, in 
which state the first permanent school for the deaf was found- 
ed more than a century ago, to remove the American School 
from the jurisdiction of the Department of Public Welfare 
and place it under the State Board of Education, to which 
classification it rightly belongs. 

1 he American School Gymnasium and 
Athletic Field 

Whereas, We believe in a sound mind in a sound body, 
therefore be it 
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Resolved, That the members of the American School Alumni 
Association will ever hold in grateful remembrance the magni- 
ficient response to appeals for funds which have made possible 
our well-equipped school gymnasium and athletic field, and 
be it further 

Resolved, That we acknowledge with pleasure the enthusias- 
tic co-operation of Principal Frank R. Wheeler and his staff, 
the Board of Directors of the American School and the alumni 
Gymnasium Fund Committee under the chairmanship of Joseph 
W. Bouchard. 

The School Printing Office 

Whereas, The American School printing office is now 
equipped with a linotype machine, a cylinder press, and a 
wire stitcher, therefore be it 

Resolved, That we congratulate Principal Frank R. Wheel- 
er and the Board of Directors on supplying this much needed 
equipment which will better enable the deaf printer graduate 
to secure profitable employment. 

The Second Biennial Reunion 

Resolved, That we thank the active committee, the honorary 
committee, the various sub-committees, and above all the 
efficient indefatigable chairman, Michael Lapides, for their 
efforts to make this reunion a success. 

The American School 

Resolved, That we thank Principal Frank R. Wheeler and 
his staff for their efforts for our comfort and pleasure during 
this reunion. 

The Press 

Resolved. That our thanks are hereby given to the Hartford 
papers for the space which they have devoted to the pro- 
ceedings of this gathering and to the Deaf-Mutes’ JOURNAL, 
The Silent W orker, and the New Era for their co-operatiooi 
in promoting the success of the reunion. 

Edward Perkins Clarke 
Miss Emma Atkinson 
Walter G. Durian 

Committee on Resolutions 

Bronze Tablet 

Resolved, 1 hat we strongly favor of the placing of two 
bronze tablets, one by the American School Alumni Associa- 
tion on the historic site formerly occupied by the American 
School for the Deaf for a century and one by the Board of 
Directors in the lobby of the new main building of the school 
in West Hartford to commemorate its successful completion. 

Gallaudet Park » 

Whereas, The city of Hartford will establish a new park 
at the junction of Asylum and Farmington avenues, and 

Whereas, The Park Board has recommended the name of 
Gallaudet Park as it is so near the scene of the labors of 
Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, therefore be it 

Resolved. That we urge the city and authorities of Hart- 
ford to ultimately name this park Gallaudet Park, in honor *f 
one of its most distinguished citizens. 


NOTICE— Please buy a photograph or photographs 
and help wipe out the deficit the Hartford Local Com- 
mittee has to meet. Group photo , 4 feet 5]/ 2 inches, 
P~.d5; Replica of the Gallaudet Statue, 8 " x 10 ” (two 
different views). Single, $2; both $3. Send to Michael 
Hamra, 64 Summer Street, West Haven, Conn. 


N. A. D. Drive Goes Over 
the Top! 

After every big affair, somebody can usually point out 
with pride to some definite result that follows the affair. 
The New England deaf can now rightly claim that they 
are on the map, “Nadically speaking.” The N. A. EL 
special drive committee headed by William G. Durian 
and A. B. Meacham, the appointees of New England, 
and ‘'aided and abetted” by numerous attractive girls, 
started the drive during the ball on Saturday night and 
kept un the quest until Sunday evening, after which a 
“count” was called, 110 new members! That is what 
the official tabulation amounted to. The female go- 
getters in the drive were as follows: Misses Hayes 
Dibble, Salick, Eagan, Levine, Manlucci, Honliken, 
Davis, 1 uck, and Fish and Mrs. Bonham, Mrs. 
Brown, and Mrs. Komblum. Great credit for the in- 
itiation and successful completion of the drive for 
X. A. D. members should especial go to Messers. 
Durian and Meacham. 

Ten Dollars and Life 
Membership 

THE DETROIT CONVENTION fixed the LTFE MEM- 
BERSHIP FEE at TEN DOLLARS. 

THIS IS CONSIDERED reasonable for LIFE MEM- 
BERSHIP in the N. A. D., a fee within the reach of 
everyone who has the interests of the ASSOCIATION, 
the DEAF of AMERICA and the WORLD at heart. 

V OUR TEN DOLLARS will be invested. They will do 
GOOD in a GOOD CAUSE. 

THE ENDOWMENT FUND of the N. A. D. i» now welt 
started toward the goal' set for it. We want FIFTY 
THOUSAND DOLLARS in the FUND, as our objec- 
tive, and when that is reached, ONE HUNDRED 
THOUSAND DOLLARS will be our next aim. 

THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
wishes to see that the GENKRAL PUBLIC thoroughly 
understand and appreciate the VALUE of the deaf to 
society, to eradicate the MISTAKEN IDEA that they 
are a liability instead of an asset; it wishes to see that deaf 
children in our schools are educated along RATIONAL 
LINES and not made the objects of EXPERIMENTS 
and the PLAYTHINGS of CHARLATANS; it wishes 
to improve in every possible way the INTELLECTUAL, 
PROFESSIONAL, and INDUSTRIAL STATUS of the* 
deaf in this and other countries; and in general to JEAL- 
OUSLY SAFEGUARD the best interests of the deaf as 
a whole. 

YOUR CO-OPERATION IS NEEDED. By becoming 
a LIFE MEMBER you relieve the ASSOCIATION and 
YOURSELF of the trouble entailed in collecting small 
annual dues, lessen the overhead expenses of the ASSO- 
CIATION, give it a STABLE and PERMANNET mem- 
bership, and leave the officials free to develop and carry 
out projects for the betterment of the deaf. 

BECOME A LIFE MEMBER. Join the rapidly growing 
list of IMMORTALS who have in this manner shown 
their FAITH in the N. A. D. Send in your TEN DOL- 
LARS to the Secretary-Treasurer, N. A. D., School for 
the Deaf, Trenton, N. T.. and after you are properly re- 
corded as a LIFE MEMBER the money will he de- 
posited in the ENDOWMENT FUND. 

Act Now 
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Presentation and Unveiling of the Gallaudet Statue 
hy the National Association of the Deaf 

American School For The Deaf, West Hartford, Conn., 

Monday, Sept. 7 , 1925, at 10:30 O'clock, A.M. 

OFFICIAL REPORT 



HE PRESENTATION and Unveiling Ex- 
ercises of the Gallaudet Replica Statue, 
which were to have been held out-of-doors in 
front of the statue, were transferred to the 
school auditorium on account of rain. 



Professor Henry A. Perkins, President of the Board 
of Directors of the American School 


The attendance was around the 1000 mark. 

Seated on the platfrom were: 

President A. L. Roberts of the N. A. D., the committee 
of the Gallaudet Monument Replica Fund, Dr. Thomas 
F. Fox, Messrs. Harley D. Drake and John O’ Rourke; 
F. A. Moore, Secretary-Treasurer of the N. A. D., Mr. 
H. A. Perkins, President of the Corporation of the 
American School for the Deaf; Principal F. R. Wheeler, 
the Hon. B. I. Miller, Town Manager, West Hartford: 
Dr. Ely, Vice-President of Gallaudet College; Mr. 
Michael Lapides, President of the Alumni Association of 
the American School for the Deaf; Mr. A. Meacham, 
President of the New England Association of the Deaf; 
Mrs. Alice Cogswell Sparhawk, a grand-daughter of 
Thomas Honkins Gallaudet : the Rev. Stanley Light, 
the Rev. William Cavanagh, Misses Eleanor Sherman and 
Florence Lewis, and the official interpreter, Mr. F.. P. 
Clark. 

The ceremonies began w*th invocation by the Rev. 
Stanley Light, of Dorchester, Mass. Dr. Thamas F. 
Fox, Chairman of the Gallaudet Reolica Statue Com- 
mittee, then reported to President Roberts of the Na- 


tional Association of the Deaf that his committee, had 
completed its labors. He spoke of the years of work 
securing funds for the Replica, and in conclusion com- 
mended the Deaf for their magnificient response. 

President Roberts then assumed the chair. 

He first introduced the Hon. B. I. Miller, Town 
Manager of West Hartford, who welcomed all to his 
city, stating that if anything whatever was desired of 
him, it would be granted, if it were within his means to 
do so. He commented upon the splendid manner in 
which the Deaf were doing homage to their benefactor, 
Thomas H. Gallaudet. 

Principal F. R. Wheeler followed with an address of 
welcome. In his introduction of Mr. Wheeler, Presi- 
dent Roberts told of his having known him as a Normal 
Fellow at Gallaudet College. He spoke of Mr. Wheel- 
er’s football prowess, he having twice been placed by 
Walter Camp on his All-American team. Judging from 
the splendid progress being made by the Hartford school, 
Mr. Roberts knew that he was still bucking the line 
hard. 



F. R. Wheeler, Principal American School 


for the Deaf 

ADDRESS OF WELCOME, F. R. WHEELER, PRINCIPAL 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 

My Friends: We have gathered here this morning to honor 
the memory of a great man ; not a man known tn fame as 
Washington and Lincoln but nevertheless a great man. Mil- 
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lions have lived and died in this country of ours and multitudes 
will live and pass over to the Great Beyond without ever hav- 
ing heard the name of “Gallaudet,” but the remembrance of 
his life and achievements will ever abide with the deaf of 
America. 

A box of records will be sealed in the foundation of this 
beautiful memorial — your names have been written there; my 
name has been written there. In some future age that box 
may be opened. We all will have been long forgotten, but 
the name of Gallaudet will be as well known to the deaf 
men and women of that time as it is today. His life has 
made an impression upon the hearts and minds of the deaf 
which can never be removed. 

A study of the life of any man of vision and achievement al- 
ways brings to light his outstanding characteristics. We 
find that Gallaudet was a man of sympathy. It is not dif- 
ficult for us to picture the kind but dignified young divinity 
student patiently and painstakingly teaching the little deaf 
child a few simple words. Doubtless, manj r others had 
noticed her affliction but it was Gallaudet, like the good Sa- 
maritan, who sought to render her aid in her time of need. 

He was a patient man and a tactful one. We can observe 
these qualities in him during his trip abroad when he was re- 
buffed in England in his search for knowledge of methods for 
educating the deaf. Afterwards when the school had been 
established and he had gathered about him a corps of able 
men. College graduates, who frequently differed with him in 
methods of discipline and in the management of the affairs of 
the school, we can again see his tactfulness and patience. His 
teachers believed that the School should be conducted in the 
same way as was Yale University and frequent letters were 
exchanged between them and the principal. Oh, the patience 
and tact exhibited by Gallaudet in these letters, for in them 
you see the beautiful spirit of the man, his high ideals and 
his love for his fellowmen, I fear our superintendents and 
principals would not be as patient with their teachers as was 
Gallaudet. 

Gallaudet was a man who was not afraid of hard work. 
In these days we think that we are busy and overworked, but 
no superintendent or principal would believe that he could 
do the amount of work that Gallaudet did. He, with the 
able assistance of Clerc, organized the school and trained 
the teachers. We must not forget that Gallaudet during the 
entire thirteen years of his administration taught a class, con- 
ducted daily religious services and made frequent journeys 
to neighboring cities with pupils to demonstrate the work being 
done at the school. He found time also to preach occasion- 
ally in the churches of Hartford and other cities. In 1821, 
the old main building on Asylum Avenue was completed. I 
know by experience what the completion of a new building 
and its subsequent occupancy means to the principal. 

We must not, however, overlook the labors of Dr. Cogswell 
and his associates in making possible the new school — all 
honor to them for their devotion to the new enterprise. For 
more than a century leading citizens of Hartford have served 
on our Board of Directors and have given much of their 
valuable time to the school. Our new buildings will ever be 
a monument to the interest of our present Directors in the 
education of the deaf. 

Lastly, I would call your attention to the spirit of sacrifice 
shown by Dr. Gallaudet in leaving his chosen career; for he 
had consecrated his life to the ministry and it was not easy 
for him to abandon it and become a teacher. As we look back 
upon the events of a century ago we can see the revelation of 
God’s great purpose to educate the deaf of America in send- 
ing Gallaudet to Europe. How true it is that God always finds 
a Moses to lead His children from darkness to light. 


This is not the first time that such a gathering of the deaf 
of America has taken place. In 1854, at the old school, the 
original monument erected to the memory of Gallaudet was 
unveiled in Hartford. In 1887, the original of this statue was 
unveiled in Washington. In 1917, many of you were present at 
the centenary of the old school. These tributes, no doubt, 
would be a great source of gratification to Gallaudet if he 
could but know of them. I am sure that his heart would be 
filled with joy and thanksgiving if he could see this beautiful 
new school. — like the Apostle John .... “And behold I saw a 
new heaven and a new earth and the former things were 
passed away.” He would rejoice in the contemplation of the 
splendid records made by the graduates of this school and of 
other schools for the deaf. I could mention achievements of 
scores of deaf men and women, if time permitted, but who of 
you can ever forget the brilliant Draper, the versatile Hotch- 
kiss, and our own beloved Crane? These men werte not only 
successful in their life work, but chiefest of all they were 
worthy citizens of our great republic— rever noble example*, 
to those who shall follow. Monuments of stone and bronze 
have been erected in honor of Gallaudet, but lives such a* 
these are the greatest tributes to his memory: 

“Lives of great men all remind us, 

We can make our lives sublime 

And departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time.” 

Members of the N. A. D., members of the Alumni Associ- 
ation of the A. S. D., friends, I bid you welcome. May the- 
memory of this day long abide with you. 

Dr. C- R. Ely, Vice-President of Gallaudet College, 
followed w'ith greetings from Gallaudet College, stating 
that he had been requested to represent Gallaudet Col- 
lege on the program in place of President Hall who was 
unable to be present. He spoke of the beauty of the 
original statue of Thomas H. Gallaudet on the grounds 
of tha College, saving that it was considered by many of 
the most distinguished sculptors as a masterpiece in its line. 
This being so the replica itself could also be considered 
a masterpiece which should be a credit to the Hartford 
School. (This statement drew' great applause.) 

President Roberts then took the platform and deliv- 
ered a very masterly address. At the conclusion he turned 
towards Mr. H. A. Perkins, President of the corporation 
of the American School, and presented the statue to his 
school in behalf of the National Association of the Deaf. 

PRESIDENT ROBERTS’ ADDRESS 

In the city of Hartford, the deaf stand upon hallowed 
ground. Here was founded the first school for the deaf on 
this continent, and here was laid the foundation upon which 
have builded the educators of later years. The structure 
they have reared is enduring; its benefits to our class, the 
deaf are incalculable. From the darkness of night, and 
ignorance, and helplessness, to the light of day, and in- 
dependence, and freedom of intellect, this has been encomr 
passed for the deaf by the labours of Gallaudet and those 
noble men and women who have come after him. 

In 1854, the grateful deaf of this nation erected a monu- 
ment to the memory of Gallaudet. This monument stood for 
more than fifty years on the scene of his early labours in 
their, behalf, the old American School in Hartford. 

Again, in 1889, the remembering deaf of America, grateful 
for the benefits Gallaudet had conferred upon them, erected 
in Washington, D.C., a beautiful memorial, executed by 
the distinguished sculptor, Daniel Chester French. 

Fourteen years ago the National Association of the Deaf 
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took notice of the fact that the Hartford monument to Gal- 
laudet was crumbling under the ravages of time. It set in 
motion the machinery to collect a fund with which to restore 
the memorial. Early responses to appeals for this fund 
were ready and generous. Then came the World-War, with 
public attention turned to o'her and more weighty things. 
Economic changes following the war had a deterring effect 
on the fund. Added to this, it was felt that the old monu- 
ment was not of sufficient artistic merit to adorn the grounds 
of the new school here in Hartford. The Detroit conven- 
tion of the National Association of the Deaf, in 1920, in- 
structed the monument committee to discard plans for re- 



Arthur L. Roberts, President of the N. A. I). 


pairing the .old monument and directed the erection at Hart- 
ford of a replica of the memorial to Gallaudet at Kendall 
Green, Washington, D. C. 

The N. A. D. Monument Committee, composed of Dr. 
Thomas F. Fox, Dr. John B. Hotchkiss, Professor Harley D. 
Drake, and later Mr. John O’Rourke, have laboured faith- 
fully, under many difficulties and handicaps, to complete 
their work. Mr. French, the sculptor, has also been of great 
advice to the committee in the execution of the replica. 

To-day, we witness the completion of our committee’s la- 
bours. Due to their untiring perseverance, the fund was col- 
lected and the work directed to a successful conclusion. In 
the name of the Association, I wish to thank them publicly 
for their unselfish labours. 

This monument to Gallaudet typifies our love and rever- 
ence for our friend, teacher, and benefactor. It is a monu- 
ment created by the greatest living sculptor of our time. It 
is a memorial -of which the deaf of the nation may well be 
proud. We have placed it on the grounds of this noble and 
imposing new school that has taken the place of the old, and 
we hope that it will be a fitting adornment for this institution 
dedicated to the intellectual, moral economic and social well- 
being of the deaf. 

To the Board of Directors and the Principal of the Ameri- 
can ,,School, the National Association of the Deaf formally 


presents this memorial to Thomas Hopkins Galluadet, pioneer 
educator in an unkonwn field, friend of the unenlightened, 
benefactor of the deaf. 

(As it was still raining, the unveiling of the statue, 
which was next in order on the program, was deferred 
until the conclusion of the exercises.) 

Mr. Perkins graciously accepted the statue in behalf of 
the American School for the Deaf. 

PROF. PERKINS’ ADDRESS OF ACCEPTANCE 
Ladies and Gentlemen: 

It is with the .greatest satisfaction that I accept for the 
Board of Directors this beautiful statue you have given to 
the American School for the Deaf as a memorial to its 
founder, our revered first principal, the Reverend Thomas 
Hopkins Gallaudet. It is the third memorial of this kind 
erected to his memory. The first, which this is to supplant, 
was unveiled in 1854, only three years after his death, a 
remarkable evidence of the gratitude and loyalty of those 
men and women all over this country who directly or in- 
directly owed him so much. Two deaf artists were re- 
sponsible for the design of that monument which was long 
an ornament of the old school grounds, and would today be 
on our new site had it been found practicable adequately to 
restore it after the disintegration due to nearly seventy 
New England winters. 

The next memorial was erected on the grounds of Gal- 
laudet College in Washington, in 1888. It is by Danie- 
Chester French, the dean of American sculptors, and is 
perhaps the most charming and effective statue among the 
many beautiful works he has created. 

To-day, through your renewed loyalty and generosity, 
we are unveiling a third memorial to our founder. It is a 
replica of the one in Washington, which you justly felt 
could not he imrpoved upon. It is eminently appropriate 
too. in this its second setting facing the new buildings of 
the old school where Mr. Gallaudet taught and labored for 
thirteen arduous years, and where Alice Cogswell was a 
pupil. 

Here it will remain for generations to come, a lasting re- 
minder to our pupils, their teachers and the people of Hart- 
ford of a great and good man who devoted the best years 
of his life and sacrificed his health for afflicted humanity. 
The story of that struggle reveals a man of a highly sensi- 
tive disposition, delicate constitution and tremendous en- 
ergy. What he accomplished in that short period is amaz- 
ing. It was the stern stuff he inherited from his Huguenot 
and Puritan ancestry, combined with the fine perceptions 
and litcary abiliy that came, perhaps, with his Italian 
inheritance, which made it possible to cope with so diffi- 
cult a problem. When wc recall that not only was this 
the first school for the deaf in America employing a com- 
partively new art in teaching, hut also practically the first 
organized philanthropic institution as well, we realize what 
unusual qualities he must have had to make it a success 
from the beginning. To accomplish so great a task he 
was called on to be not only a teacher, but an organizer, 
politician, linguist, author and preacher. There arc few 
men at any time who can qualify in all these capacities, and 
we justly do homage to a man whom we honor not only as 
cur founder, but also as a remarkable American citizen. 

In addition, however, to serving as a tribute to the strik- 
ing characteristics which were indispensible in an educa- 
tional pioneer, I hope this appealing memorial will always 
be a reminder of the softer, more sympathetic and wholly 
human side of Mr. Gallaudet, In fact, if his ability as an 
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organizer is in time forgotten, we may feel sure that his 
love of children, of the weak and unfortunate, will be re- 
membered as long as this statue lasts. It speaks to us 
of the spirit of the Christ who was ever very real and very 
present to him, and will stand as a symbol of love and 
helpfulness which are, and always should be, the guiding 
principles of our school. 

In the name of the Corporation and Trustees of the 
American School for the Deaf, I thank you for giving us 
such a fitting tribute to the distinguished pioneer whom 
we are proud to call our founder, and a work of art whose 
underlying significance will, I hope, become increasingly 
associated with the spirit of this school. May it long 
serve as a silent] reminder of the ideal, of loving and pa- 
tient guidance it so beautifully exemplifies, and so help 
to infuse our task of educating of the deaf with an especial 
radiance, which we inherit from the man we have come 
here to honor. 

The next speaker was Prof. H. D. Drake of Gallaudet 
College, Treasurer of the Gallaudet Replica Committee. 
He commended the deaf as a whole upon their splendid 
response towards contributions which made possible the 
beautiful statue. 



Prof. H. D. Drake 


ADDRESS OF H. D. DRAKE, TREASURER OF THE 
REPLICA COMMITTEE 

All of you have heard the oft quoted phrase that Rome 
was not built in a day. And the replica of the Gallaudet 
statue which stands completed here took many years of effort. 
The matter of repairing the marble monument, erected in 
1854 to the honor of Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, was first 
brought to the attention of the National association of the 
Deaf more than a decade ago. In March 1912 a committee 
was appointed to appeal to the American deaf for contri- 


butions to make the necessary repairs. The response to this 
appeal was quite generous, and by December 10th of that 
year sufficient funds were on hand for the purpose. 

But by this time thought of moving the school to a new 
location had taken strong root. Under such circumstances 
it was not deemed wise to repair a monument which would 
soon be taken down. There, also, was a difference of opinion 
in regard to moving the monument to the new location of 
the school owing to its peculiar architecture. 

After much deliberation the association, in 1920, voted to 
have a replica made of the Gallaudet statue which now 
stands on Kendall Green in Washington, D. C. This move 
was endorsed by the Gallaudet family, the Board of Directors 
of the American School, and by the sculptor, Daniel Chester 
French. 

The new plan necessarily required a much larger sum of 
money for its accomplishment and again the American deaf 
people were appealed to for funds. Again they responded 
generoush, and in a short time the committee felt justified 
in ordering work started on the replica. 

The sculptor had been informed that the plaster model of 
the original statue reposed in an Art Gallery in Michigan, 
but to our great disappointment this proved to be nothing 
more than a two-foot model. Therefore, it became necessary 
to make a plaster cast from tde stntue in Washington, and 
this required a third appeal for funds. And, still believing, 
in the worthiness of the cause, the deaf people of the coun- 
try opened wide their purses for the third time. 

As part time Treasurer of the Fund I wish to thank all 
contributors for their generosity and patience, and I wish 
to commend in particular the fine spirit of the New England 
deaf for their efforts. The deaf people of New York City, 
and the various divisions of the National Fraternal Society 
of the Deaf also should receive our commendation for their 
co-operation in helping us erect the replica — renewed evi- 
dence of rhe gratitude of the American deaf to Thomas Hop- 
kins Gallaudet, FRIEND, TEACHER, BENEFACTOR. 

Dr. Thomas F. Fox, Chairman of the Gallaudet Rep- 
lica Committee, then delivered the oration of the day in 
a very masterly and dramatic manner. 

ORATION DELIVERED BY DR. THOMAS F. FOX 

It is related of the deaf scholar, Jean Massieu, the first 
teacher and life-long friend of Laurent Clerc of illustrious 
memory, that on one occasion, having been asked by the 
Abbe Sicard “What is gratitude?” answered, as if by a 
flash of inspiration, “La reconnaissance est la memoire du 
coeur." That simple expression, “the memory of the heart," 
spells in radiant, golden letters the sum and substance of our 
service here this morning. 

There is no other phrase so explict, so pertinent, so replete 
with meaning to portray the grateful acknowledgment of the 
deaf to the service of Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet in their 
behalf. It is, then, meet and proper that here, in the city 
where he lived and worked out the inception and practical 
accomplishment of his theory of the instruction of the deaf, 
that we gather to pay homage to the memory of a great 
educator — our friend and benefector. 

The vicinage is also peculiarly appropriate to the occasion 
since originality and enlightened advancement in the field 
of education seem peculiarly New England traits; here ia * 
center of our country prolific in educational possessions, the 
blessings of which it has freely shared with the nation. This 
region, the original frontier of our country, nourished the 
patriotism, culture and wealth of the land from the smallest 
beginnings to the great status of the present day. It presents 
a wealth of attractions in the rusty re«Tof industry, the deep 
green of agriculture, the ineffable colors of the sea. Hjc 
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integrity and honesty of its people from the stronghold of 
a rugged virtue, while New England conscience and charac- 
ter have become proverbial. 

Among other things, it has produced great men and women, 
and sent them out to develop other sections of the continent; 
it has gathered into its schools and colleges the best of all the 



Dr. Thomas F. Fox 


nation’s manhood and womanhood, and sent them back to their 
distant homes qualified for leadership in the affairs of life. 
Consequently, it seems quite ordinary that there should have 
arisen the beginning of a new departure in education, for, 
while Gallaudet was not actually a native of Hartford, his 
long and continuous residence in the city from the age of 
three made him a worthy adopted son of New England. 

The present occasion ardently appeals to those among us 
who have come from outside your borders to join with you in 
honoring the memory of a great man, and to recall the efforts 
which Gallaudet in his time, and his eldest and youngest son* 
in their rime, put forth toward the advancement of the men- 
tal, spiritual, and temporal welfare of the deaf, without thought 
of race, creed, or condition, but looking solely to their imr 
provement as citizens of our common country. It is particu- 
larly gratifying that this piece of enduring bronze, the crea- 
tion of one of the foremost living sculptors, should be a gift 
to the American School for the Deaf from the National Associ- 
ation of the Deaf, from funds subscribed by the deaf through- 
out the Union — a truly representative offering. That the gift 
should come from those who have profited through Gallaudet’* 
genius and labor is an additional cause for gratification; it is 
a symbol of the permanent deposit of awe and reverence for 
his self-sacrificing efforts, which remains as the deaf reflect 
upon the outcome of his patient endeavors in their behalf. 

This American School, which Gallaudet founded, and which 
is fondly cherished as “Old Hartford,' 1 ha- stood for over a 
century, as it continues to-day, the fountain-head of instruc- 
tion for American deaf. It has been the source from which 
have grown Principals and instructors for the profession, has 
issued precious text-books for the use of pupils and teachers, 
while its graduates include numerous examples of cultured 
men and women who would be a credit to any school. Stand- 
ing prominently in the field of education with Directors and a 
Principal guided by progressively modern ideas in the edu- 
cation of the deaf, it continues to send forth, year after year, 
graduates who have not only set their mark in useful voca- 
tions, but have succeeded alike in business and professional 
lines — educated men and women whose success in temporal 
affairs proves the worth of the training they have received. 
If is not, then, without significance that the first public school 


for the instruction of American deaf was established in the 
city of Hartford whose seal, bearing the legend “Post Nubil* 
Phoebus ," tells us. ‘After the clouds — the sun,’ since from here 
the sun of education disspelled the clouds, which for gener- 
ations, had cast a shadow over the minds of the deaf of our 
country. This school brought them enlightenment, education— 
which is inevitably joined to strength and power in accentuat- 
ing the activities of the mind, and the moral and spiritual 
strivings which are necessary to man. 

There are two main thoughts with us at this ceremony 
to-day. First, we would have the occasion be a reminder of 
the great pioneer of deaf-mute education. The second thought 
which we have in mind is of the service rendered by him, and 
by those who were associated with him, in the original efforts 
made in this country to awaken public interest in the proper 
care and training of a then helpless class of community. It 
was within the walls of the old Asylum,’ as it was styled, that 
the Master dreamed great dreams and saw great visions; 
with courage undaunted and constant faith, with persever- 
ance and determination, he pursued not ‘the even tenor of his 
way,’ but the uphill climb of an Apline peak, overcoming ob- 
stacles and disappointments at every hand in order to bring 
his bold conceptions to a pratical fruition. To this school, 
in its attractive surroundings, the spirit of his endeavors has 
been transferred, and it is singularly pertinent that these 
beautiful environments should be further adorned by this 
replica of a famous statue, in which the artist’s conception of 
the theme presents a great work of value in itself — a classic 
in harmony with the subject’s greatness. 

Occasionally, in gentle raillery, there have been subtle 
hints that the deaf make too great heroes of Gallaudet and 
of his two sons, who followed in his wake, that all heroes, 
after all, are mere men and mortals like ourselves. In this 
particular instance such an argument may be convincing to 
those unfamiliar with the careers of the individuals under 
consideration; in a broader sense, all real heroes are men 
who are essential in some emergency, and in this definition 
the Gallaudets were true heroes. The hero of an occasion 
is sometimes gifted with a confidence that is nearly prophetic, 
and by force of which he is able to inspire others with a 
courage equal to the encounter. Moreover, something more 
than a mere heroic attitute is necessary to attract us to esb 
sential men; essential men are prepared — they know how to 
accomplish that which they set out to perform. The Gal- 
laudets saw conditions among the deaf as they existed at 
various periods, — deaf children growing up without mental 
nr moral training; deaf adults without spiritual instruction; 
deaf youth of superior mental ability without opportunity 
for a collegiate education. As they viewed these conditions 
in their particular fields of endeavor they knew what was 
needed to be done — and each did it promptly. Today we 
have the enduring results. The education of the deaf child 
has become a public concern that is studiously attended to, 
following the pioneer work of Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet. 
Through the efforts of his eldest son, Rev. Thomas Gallaudet 
of New York, there are now churches and missions for the 
religious instruction and special ministration to the adult deaf; 
and Gallaudet College, founded by the youngest son, Edward 
Miner Gallaudet, of Washington and Hartford, has for half 
a century and more proven the wisdom of its foundation. 

In actual life there are heroes for the visible and heroes 
for the invisible. Some seek their mark hung out as a banner 
to be taken on some turret or battlement; some see it nowhere, 
save in the grand ideal of the inner life. Extempore heroes 
fight out a victory definitely seen in something near at hand, 
but the life-long, century-long heroes are actuated by no 
ephemeral crown or passion, and are content to sound the 
deep basework of humanitarian principle. Of such heroic 
mould were the Gallaudets; theirs were a courage by force 
of which they were able to inspire others with a valor equal 
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to the greatness of the obstacles encountered. In their achieve- 
ments we witness the accomplishment of essential things, heroic 
things — the transforming the deaf into useful and productive 
citizens, instead of leaving them flo become objects of pity 
and contempt, if nothing worse. Before the elder Gallaudet’s 
efforts in their behalf, their great disability was lack of public 
education. His arousing of public interest brought to them 
educational equality. The real greatness of his service to 
education has long been accepted, but only partly understood. 
Educators have given him his due, but the general public 
has been slower to realize that the philosophy which guided 
him in his course of instruction for the deaf was deliberately 
to facilitate the acquisition of language through ideas, within 
the limited period allowed for their instruction. The pupils 
who came to him were generally over twelve years of age, 
some very much older, and his task was to open their dormant 
minds, to stimulate them to think for themselves, and to give 
expression to their thoughts — all within the very few years 
permitted for this weighty and difficult purpose. 

Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet was an humble yet enlighted 
educator. Judged merely by the position which he filled, 
he would not seem to have been a very important personage. 
Although he was Principal of “Old Hartford” for thirteen 
years that, in his t;ime, may not have been considered as a 
very exalted position for a man of his attainments. He seems 
to have been without a spark of personal ambitjion beyond 
serving humanity. Honor meant more to him than honors; 
It was, indeed, for what he was rather than for what he did, 
that he was admirable. Not that what he did was by any 
means negligible. An ardent and devoted teacher, accord- 
ing to the light of his creed, he was ever on the side of social 
amelioration. His first-hand study of conditions existing 
among the uneducated deaf of his day made him their cham- 
pion. He saw how they were placed and the necessity of a 
speedy change that would open to them the portals of know- 
ledge and understanding of the world about them. He came 
to know them, to love them and finally to select from among 
them his life partner. This was Sophia Fowler, of Guil- 
ford, Ct. She was a woman distinguished for lovely and 
attractive traits, and the influence of the qualities she be- 
queathed to her children suggest the important relations she 
sustained to the cause of deaf-mute education. She ushered 
in for them the dawn of enlightenment, and lived to see it 
widen and brighten until its warmth covered the land. Here 

4 

we view an outstanding characteristic which marked Gal- 
iaudet, his integrant dedication of himself to what appealed 
to him as furthering the welfare of mankind; this was an 
all-absorbing motif in his public and private acts. It led him 
to become a pioneer — to blaze a trail in the educational field 
and progressive system to meet the requirements, not of a 
select and favored class, but for all deaf children. 

Such is the mark of the real educator who prepares chil- 
dren. or even grown-ups, to obtain a true vision of their 
duty to God and to their fellow-men. Bringing himself to 
their level, he comes to understand what they need most, and 
so adopts his methods to their capacities. Where time and 
means are limited, he devises a system that will accomplish 
his purpose quickly, and yet satisfactorily in reaching the 
end he has in view. Gallaudet set out to attain definite 
results. He knew that it was important to prepare his pupils 
to comprehend the things that were about them, to understand 
themselves as well as the happenings of daily life — all of 
which required mental developement and the acquisition of 
language. He and his disciples, most of whom were Yale 
men of scholarly attainments, followed the footsteps of the 
good and great De I’Epee, whose name stands among the 
foremost friends and benefactors of the deaf. They were 
not tied to any one method, but followed the principle that 
language is a system of expressing ideas, and as a growth 
l[B tptM pajepossE X|qn[osstpu; saurooaq n puioi XjaAa ur 


mental operations. In teaching it we must suggest first the 
thought and then fhe expression. The child, in acquiring its 
vernacular, should see the object before it learns its name, 
must perform an action or see it performed before it under- 
stands the form of words by which this action is properly 
described. What knowledge of language it does obtain, how- 
ever, comes when the spoken word closely follows the thought 
and is at once closely associated with it. It is for this reason 
that deaf children are so long in arriving at a familiar, or 
even a correct use, of the language of their country. They 
lack the sense of hearing, and are, from birth, shut) out from 
natural speech by want of hearing. The process of these 
early teachers consisted in giving the pupil a direction in 

writing, and then requiring him to perform it and to state 
in writing what he did, thus compelling him to take part in 
the action of which he wrote. Where any one method failed, 
they had recourse to combinations that were of productive 
results. Especially was it their effort to give their pupils 

some idea of God, t}h at they should distinguish right from 
wrong, and choose to follow a virtuous life in preference to 
the vicious. 

But the teachings and influence of these early pioneers did 
not end with classroom exercises. They followed their pupils 

beyond the school life; they knew the deaf in their social 

affairs, associated with them, and worked for their welfare. 
The outcome of their devotion was, in many cases, marvelous; 
it is not claiming too much to assert that the heights attained 
bv many of tjheir early pupils were superior to those achieved 
today by most of our schools, if we may judge from the names 
of prominent deaf men and women that fill the early rolls of 
the Hartford and sister schools for the deaf. It were well 
if there was a return to the close personal interest in the deaf 
shown by those early teachers, who discovered so much of 
interest and instruction from mingling with and observing the 
adult deaf who are a part of the great world. In thus ex- 
tending their field of observation beyond the classroom to the 
home life, the pleasures, the trials and sorrows of those they 
had known and trained in the classroom we obtain a glimpse 
of a phase of educational interest rarely witnessed today. 
There might he a resumption of it to the advantage alike of 
the deaf and their teachers. While the latter may give much 
time and thought to children in school, many neglect the 
great field of profitable instruction and information open to 
them in the lives and daily interests of former pupils who are 
hewing out their way to a livelihood. Surely their mode of 
life, their means of communication with others, their social 
leanings, their employments, what they have learned from, 
and how they meet the stern realities of existence, and how 
they conduct themselves as citizens, should offer to the con- 
scientious teacher food for serious reflection. These are 
points with which teachers of ot,her days were familiar; they 
valued them as important indicators of the success or failure 
that had followed their instruction. 

It was as much this phase in the method of Gallaudet, thi* 
personal interest in and knowledge of the deaf, as any other 
quality, that endeared him to his fomer pupils. He and his 
fellow-teachers learned lessons that made them better prepared 
to perform their difficult tasks of understanding the minds of 
the deaf. It is, then, less surprising to us that Gallaudet 
understood the deaf, nor is there cause for wonder that the 
deaf of his day knew him, and knowing him, left records of 
their personal knowledge of him as man, teacher, and friend 
— from which follows the deep reverence in which his memory 
is held. For Gallaudet was not merely a successful teacher 
in a new and difficult venture in human culture; in the 
largest acceptance of the term he was a wise educator. To 
his interest in his pupils, in or out of school, he added the 
role of faithful friend to his teachers, whom he counselled, 
guided and treated with all the courteous consideration of 
the true gentleman. We cannot here do better than to re- 
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call the words of a friend, who had an intimate, personal 
knowledge of him through many years of dose friendship: — 

“Our commemoration of such a man cannot come too late, 
or be renewed too often, if we go back to our various pur- 
suits, with our faith in goodness made strong, and our aims 
and efforts for the welfare of our fellow-men purified and 
strengthened. But whatever we may do, for his broadly 
beneficent life and sublime Christian virtues, the world will 
add one other name to its small roll of truly good men who 
have founded institutions of beneficence, and lifted from a 
bowed race the burden of a terrible calamity; — 

One other name with power endowed. 

To cheer and guide men onward as they pass , — 

One other image on the heart bestowed, 

To dwell there beautiful in holiness. 

The next speaker was Air. Michael Lapides, President 
of the Alumni Association of the American School for the 
Deaf. He spoke of the heritage handed down to us by 
Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet. 

ADDRESS BY MICHAEL LAPIDES, PRESIDENT OF THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

We have now witnessed the presentation of the Gallaudet 
statue by President Roberts of the N.A.D., and its acceptance 
by Professor Perkins, President of the Board of Directors of 
the A.S.I). We have just now listened with our eyes to the ora- 
tion by Dr. Fox, chairman of the Statue Committee. All of them 
stressed the reason for our homage to the memory of Rev. 1'. 
H. Gallaudet — Gratitude. On behalf of the Alumni, I have the 
great honor to say that we are in full and complete accord 
with the spirit of this gathering with all the strength of our 
minds, with all the ardor of our hearts, and with all the 
spontaneity of our souls. We, the Alumni, consider our- 
selves as being under a solemn debt of gratitude, which can- 
not be measured in tangible terms, to the National Associa- 
tion of the deaf for making possible the Unveiling of the 
Gallaudet Statue. 

Our hearts filled with profound satisfaction at the suc- 
cessful culmination of the purpose of the N.A.D. Gallaudet 
Statue Replica Fund, all of us should ask ourselves what 
©allaudet himself would have expected of us. In order to 
discern this query clearly in all its aspects, let us look back 
at the near and distant past. 

The history of the education of the deaf during the last 108 
years is, in effect, a history of the tremendous, ever-widening 
influence of Rev. T. H. Gallaudet’s life-work among the deaf; 
and, consciously or unconsciously, a history of the steady and 
oontinuous manifestations of response to the “Higher Law,” 
or “Natural Law," first developed as a philosophy in ancient 
Greece and later recognized by Roman jurists. 

Philosophers, scholars, lawyers, historians, and learned men 
in each successive generation had sought, in their profound 
researches on the Law of Nature, to determine the immutable 
rights of the individual that should underlie the establishment 
of governments or should form the basis for the law of the 
state, or in other words, to develop "Natural Rights.” 'That 
philosophy was so appealing to men’s minds that it fired their 
longing for justice throughout the world. Their concrete 
attempts to secure freedom are found in a most illuminating 
way in the histories of the French Revolution, The Bill of 
Rights, Magna Charta, The Declaration of Independence, all 
the State Constitutions in this country, and Our Constitution 
of the U. S. 


All those struggles, written in blood, finally crystalized, 
among other things in the basic thought of individual rights 
guaranteed to us by our Constitution, regardless of race, creed, 
color or condition of hearing. Thus we have the blessings of 
civic and religious liberty as embodied in “life, liberty, and 
pursuit of happiness,” free speech, free press and free assem- 
blage. Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet was fully aware that an ed- 
ucated mind with all it means in the intellectual, spiritual, 
civic, economic, and social spheres of life is requisite to the more 
or less full enjoyment of the blessings of liberty bequeathed to 
us as a heritage of the “Fathers of the Constitution.” 

Rev. T. H. Gallaudet therefore felt with all the power of at- 
tachment chat he had toward the deaf that they had the inal- 
ienable right to be educated in order to enjoy in full measure 
the blessings of freedom. Whether he was conscious of this 
or not, he felt, reasoned and worked in harmony with “Natural 
Rights,” which eventually led to the founding of the first per- 
manent school for the deaf in 1817 in this country at Hartford, 
Conn., and thus established the right of the deaf to the freedom 
of learning. 

Although the Constitution had been in effect for 30 years 
prior to 1817, it was not until that year that the deaf, secur- 
ing educational freedom for the first time in this country, 
began thenceforth to draw interest on the capital of an edu- 
cated mind in terms of civic freedom, intellectual freedom, 
of the rights of citizenship and of a full enjoyment of the ble»s- 
ing of liberty based on certain inalienable rights of man, nur- 
tured forages inanevolutionary maze of grouping, struggling, 
bloody attempts to incorporate the philosophy of “Natural 
Rights in the law of the state. 

Ret. I. H. Gallaudet was a Washington in that he was the 
father of the system of instruction of the deaf. He was a 
Jefferson in that the sign-language used in the Combined 
System of teaching the deaf liberated the minds of the deaf, 
thus enabling them to take their full part in after-life as 
bread-winners and citizens. He was a Hamilton in that he 
brought proven methods of instruction and a trained deaf 
teacher, Laurent Clerc, from France to this country and inter- 
ested public-spirited citizens and governments in the financial 
support of the first permanent school at Hartford. He was a 
Lincoln in that the liberation of the mind truly rescued the deaf 
from the bondage of ignorance, darkness, helplessness and 
exploitation. 

We now revert to the query as to what Gallaudet, if he had 
lived, would have us do. It is that we should strive to use *he 
education obtained at schools for the deaf in the right way. 
T o give the best that is in us, w'hether it be on the farm, in the 
shop, at the office, at home, in co-operative work, in the exer- 
cise of the rights of citizenship, in religion, and the like, is t* 
be worthy of the ideals and good works of Gallaudet himself. 

This is our heritage. 

I 'port the suggestion of Dr. Fox, the assemblage paid 
a two-minute silent tribute to the late Dr. Hotchkiss 
who had served many years as treasurer of the Replica 
Statue Fund. 

Miss Florence Lewis, an alumnus of the Hartford 
School, recited the following poem, written by Mrs. 
Laura Searing on the occasion of the unveiling of the 
original Gallaudet statue at Gallaudet College in 1889, 
and which was fitting, for the same purpose on this oc- 
casion : 



President Roberts read the followi 
grams : 


letters and tele 


Greetings from Seattle, Wash. It is fitting that the Deaf 
should honor those who work for their good. Gallaudet has 
done more than any other man to give the Deaf the high 
standing they now enjoy. We cannot honor him too much. 

John T. Bodley, L. O. Chrestenson, J. B. Wilson, 
Hugo A. Holcombe, Mrs. Russell Smith, Agatha T. 
Hanson, Olof Hanson. 


Congratulations for successful enterprise. Regret we can- 
not be present. 

Virginia and Elizabeth Gallaudet. 


Greetings and best wishes from the New Jersey Branch 
N. A. D. 


REV. THOMAS H. GALLAUDET 


Pine Orchard, Conn., Sept. 4, 1925. 
To the Replica Committee. 

My dear Committee: 

Until today I had fully expected to accept your kind in- 
vitation to the unveiling of my grandfather’s statue, but 
difficulties have arisen in my family which make it impos- 
sible for me to come to Hartford on Monday, and it is with 
deep regret that I must decline your kind invitation. 

Believe me very sincerely yours, 

Marion Gallaudet Edgerton. 


The Mandate, — “Go where glory waits,” 
Was less than naught to him; 

He sought the souls whose day was dark, 
Whose eyes, with tears, were dim. 

As yet, his glory rests secure, 

In many a grateful mind, 

First blessed by him, with knowledge sweet 
And linked unto its kind. 

He came, and lifted up, and spoke, 

He set them in the sun ; 

The great good work goes on and on 
That was by him begun. 

And in this bronze he lives again, 

But more within each heart, 

To which he said, “Be of good cheer, 

Let loneliness depart.” 

We lift the veil, and see how Art 
Has fixed his likeness there ; 

And placed beside him one whose life 
He lifted from despair. 

She stands there as the type of those 
To whom he gave his all ; 

Whose sorrows touched him, till his love 
Went out beyond recall! 

Ah, well it was, he turned himself 
Unto that speechless woe, 

Which made the world a lonely road 
Over a hundred years ago! 

Rest here, thou semblance of our friend, 
The w T hile the world goes by! 

Rest here, upon our school green, 

Beneath the bending sky! 

Remain, and bless the chosen work 
That found its source in thee 

’Tis through thy love that we, thy sons, 

Are happy, strong and free. 

Thank God, He gave thee unto us 
To free us from our woe, 

And put the key into thy hand 
Over a century ago! 


Newport, R. I., Aug. 27, 1925. 
Gallaudet Monument Committee, 

National Association of the Deaf, 

American School for the Deaf 
West Hartford, Conn. 

Mrs. Robinson regrets her inability to be present at the 
ceremonies on Sept. 7th, owing to absence from town on that 
date. 


Benediction was given by the Rev. Mr. Cavanagh, of 
West Hartford, after which the attendance went out-of- 
doors in spite of the rain to witness the unveiling of the 
statue. 

Miss Eleanor Sherman, great-granddaughter and Mrs. 
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Alice Gallaudet Sparhawk, a granddaughter, of Thomas 
Hopkins Gallaudet, had the honor of unveiling the statue. 

Carved on the pedestal upon which the statue is placed 
are the following letters: 

Front 


FRIEND 

TEACHER 

BENEFACTOR 


» Right V 


THIS REPLICA ERECTED 
BY THE 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 
1925 

TO REPLACE MONUMENT ERECTED 
IN 1854 

ON ORIGINAL SITE OF THE 
FIRST AMERICAN SCHOOL 


Left 


THOMAS HOPKINS GALLAUDET, LL. D. 
BORN IN PHILADELPHIA 
DECEMBER 10, 1787 
FOUNDED 

AT HARTFORD THE FIRST SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF IN AMERICA 1817 
DIED IN HARTFORD 
SEPTEMBER 10, 1851 


Back 


Committee 

President Arthur L. Roberts, ex-officio 
Thomas F. Fox, Chairman 
John B. Hotchkiss 
Harley D. Drake 
John O’Rourke 


T reasurers 


A pilgrimage was made to the burial plot of the Gal- 
laudet family the afternoon of Sunday, September 6th, 
where flowers were placed upon the graves of Thomas 
Hopkins Gallaudet, Sophia Fowler Gallaudet, his wife, 
and Dr. Edward Miner Gallaudet. President Roberts 
placed a beautiful bunch of gladioli on the grave of 
Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet as a tribute from the Na- 
tional Association of the Deaf. 



Gallaudet Family Memorial Stone in Cedar 


Hill Cemetery , Hartford, Connecticut 

Motion pictures were to have been taken of the vari- 
ous parts of the presentation and unveiling exercises, 
but due to rain only the unveiling of the statue and 
a group picture of the N. A. D. officials was taken. The 
other parts were taken care of the next day, September 
8th. Altogether about 1000 feet of reel were used. 

Frederick A. Moore, 
Secretary-Treasurer N. A. D. 


ADDENDA 

The following communications reached Chairman 
Fox some time after the unveiling exercises, and are 
appended to the Official Report because of their general 
interest to the members: 

Dulverton Somersetshire, Eng. 

20th of Sept., 1925. 

My Dear Mr. Fox: — I am so sorry, your letter to me of 
August 6th, anent the unveiling in Hartford of the statue of my 
grandfather, reached me too late for any suggestions. Not 
until the event was over, did it arrive. My trip to England was 
all arranged before 1 knew of the date for the unveiling, and 
1 had arranged w'ith President Wheeler, in Hartford, that my 
cousin in Wethersfield, Conn., Mrs. Alice Gallaudet Trumbull 
Sparhawk, should represent me and my branch of the family 
on September 7th. As per agreement I wrote a letter of 
regret to Mr. Drake, to be read at that time. 

I fear my silence was upsetting to your plans, and only hope 
( Continued on page 74) 
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Hartford 

The convention of the Hartford Alumni and the un- 
veiling of the replica of the Gallaudet statue last Sep- 
tember is fully recorded in this issue. We have given an 
unusual amount of space to this affair because of its 
historical value. The replica of the Gallaudet statue 
bears mute evidence of the splendid work of the National 
Association of the Deaf and of the ready response of the 
deaf of this country to demonstrate through their gifts 
to the fund their gratitude and love for the founder of 
deaf-mute education in this country. 

The Committee, who staged the affair, now face a 
deficit — that is, the expenses of entertaining the visitors 
was greater than the receipts. It would not be fair to 
these hard workers to assume this additional burden, so 
it has been suggested to offer the photographs of the 
statue for sale to help meet this obligation. They are 
mounted and of beautiful finish. A separate order costs 
$2.00, payable in advance. An order for both pictures 
at one and the same time costs $3.00. Please buy one 
or both and relieve the Committee of the deficit. Send 
to Michael Hamra, 64 Summer Street, West Haven, 
Conn. 

Dangerous 

i 

The tragic death of Robert M. Robertson last month 
from being run down by a reckless driver of an auto- 
mobile while walking along the highway with Miss 
Clementine Meleg in the vicinity of Trenton, should 
serve as a warning to the deaf as well as hearing people 
to keep off the roads as much as possible or run the risk 
of being killed or seriously maimed. 


It is pratically safe in the congested cities with traffic 
officers directing the movements of automobiles and 
pedestrians at cross-streets, but it is vastly different along 
the country roads because such safeguards are wanting. 
It is here that the speed demons step on the gas and run 
their cars at terrific speed, tooting their horns if they see 
anyone ahead on the road, never considering for a mo- 
ment that the person they see ahead might be deaf and 
unable to hear the warning. The deaf are unusually 
alert with their eyes and watch for impending dangers, 
but the risk to them is just as much as it is to the hearing. 
The newspapers are full of such accidents. 

It is much safer for the deaf to drive cars and to ride 
in steam and electric cars than it is to walk on the roads 
or on the railroad tracks, and for this reason it would 
be a crime for any attempts of the lawmakers to prevent, 
them from doing so. 

Referring to Mr. Roberton’s death W. W. Beadell, 
editor of the Arlington Observer says: * * * “But 
no one can claim that his deafness was the cause, for he 
was not of an excitable or nervous disposition and had 
he been in full possession of his faculties the chances are 
that only curiosity would have prompted his looking back 
even at the sound of an approaching car from the rear, 
and it is probable, also, that he would not have stepped 
aside on a road that provides no side-paths. Very few 
people do on country roads. This is one of the larger 
problems now before the State Board Commission. 

I here is discussion of the imperiative need of side-paths 
on much-used roads for the very reason that this accident 
exemplifies. Two or three years ago four high school 
girls, walking on the Budd Lake Road, were run down 
in the same manner, as they were walking arm-in-arm 
on the road at night; and of course there have been 
scores of individuals killed under like circumstances.” 

“Old Ironsides” 

The Benevolent Protective Order of Elks has taken 
over the job of Saving “Old Ironsides,” the most famous 
fighting ship in the American Navy, now in a sad state of 
decay as she floats upon the waters into which she was 
rushed by her builders 128 years ago. Into every school 
in the country a request will be made to the children 
to raise $500,000 to rebuild her as a shrine of the Ameri- 
can Navv. 

Rear Admiral de Steiguer, Commandant of the First 
Naval District with headquarters at the Boston Navy 
Yard where the old frigate is moored, is chairman of 
the National Committe and he has designated October 
12 to 18 as “Old Ironsides” week and has asked the 
Elks to arrange for patriotic exercises in every school- 
room in the nation and recount the thrilling sea battles 
of the U. S. Frigate CONSTITUTION and the early 
history of our Navy. 

The Elks have taken this patriotic job at the behest 
of Secretary of the Navy, Curtis D. Wilbur, and Ex- 
alted Ruler John G. Price has sent a stirring appeal to 
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-some fourteen hundred lodges with 900.000 members to 
get actively behind the campaign and make the contact 
with the schools. The National Committtee will hand 
over to the Elks 200,000 eight-colored reproductions of 
“Old Ironsides” and they will place one in each school 
to be purchased by the pennies, nickels and dimes of the 
school children who in turn will present it to the school 
at appropriate patriotic exercises. 

In March of this year Congress voted to authorize 
the Secretary of the Navy to restore the CONSTITU- 
TION but made no appropriation for the work. Sec- 
retary of the Navy Wilbur then requested Admiral de 
Steiguer to organize a committee to raise the money from 
the school children of the nation. 

James R. Nicholson, past Exalted Ruler of the Elks, 
will direct the Elks’ campaign from the headquarters of 
the National Committee at the Boston Navy Yard. 

Safety Education 

Actual experience having developed the fact that safety 
education in schools can save the lives of half of the 20,- 
000 children in the United States that are being killed 
each year, the National Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters, 120 West 42nd Street, New York City, 
recently announced as the latest constructive step in the 
solution of the traffic problem that it would establish 
three university fellowships of $1000 each for the study' 
of safety education. The winners of these fellowships 
were made known recently. Of these students, who 
will be working for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 
two will be at the University of Chicago and one at 
Teachers’ College of Columbia University. 

The first of the three thesis subjects is “The grading of 
subject matter for safety instruction in the elementary 
schools.” Miss Ruth Strietz of North Platte, Nebraska, 
has been appointed to this fellowship. Miss Strietz was 
last year a member of the faculty of the college of Edu- 
cation and the Bureau of Educational Research of the 
University of Illinois. She will carry on her work at 
Teachers’ College. 

The second of the subjects is “The Preparation of a 
course of study in safety education for the use of normal 
schools.” Mr. John A. Nietz, of Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed to this fellowship. Mr. Nietz has had four- 
teen years of experience as a superintendent of schools 
and as Dean of a Junior College. 

The third subject is “A study of the relative impor- 
tance of positive vs. negative methods of instruction in 
the field of safety education.” Mr. James Vaughn, of 
Emporia, Kansas, has been appointed to this fellowship. 
Mr. Vaughn was last year Assistant Professor of Psy- 
chology and Education at Central Michigan Normal 
School. 

In explaining its founding of the fellowships the Na- 
tional Bureau stated: 

“These fellowships were offered in order to secure 
expert solutions of problems which confront the Educa- 
tion Division of the National Safety Council in its work; 


a work which is also financed by the National Bureau, 
The first problem is that of adapting the subject matter 
of safety instruction in detail to the needs of the elemen- 
tary schools, the second is the general problem of organ- 
izing methods of teaching safety, and the third is a 
psychological research into the question of how far there 
is danger of developing a fear-complex in the child and 
into the more general question of the relative desira- 
bility of positive and negative methods of approach in 
this field.” 

The National Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers is made up of the leading casualty and surety 
insurance companies of the country. 

Guarding Against Deafness 

Deafness developing in middle life very often has back 
of it a history of ear trouble in childhood according to 
ear specialists. This is the reason Dr. Malcolm K. 
Smith, a member ot the longevity staff of the Prudential 
Insurance Company, is stressing the danger of neglecting 
earache in children. Too often uninformed parents 
dismiss it as “just a cold” and believe rubbing with 
camphorated oil or an ointment will remedy the trouble. 

“Earache may be due to different causes,” said Dr. 
Smith, “none of which will be helped by outward appli- 
cations. In many instances the presence of adenoids or 
inflamed tonsils obstruct the eutachian tubes which, 
opening just above the tonsils, lead to the inner ear. 

“Little children are also very susceptible to the common 
cold in the head. The nasal passages become inflamed, 
the resulting mucous cannot drain through the nasal 
passages and so infects the channel into the ear. It is 
the beginning of trouble that is very likely to manifest 
itself later in life. A catarrhal condition is set up that 
will become chronic unless prompt measures are em- 
ployed. 

“Children will not ‘outgrow’ ear trouble. It will 
become worse as the years go by. A chronic catarrh will 
develop and result in deafness. 

“Deafness sometimes appears after an attack of dipthe- 
ria, scarlet fever or measles. The child should be kept 
under a physician’s care until this has cleared up as com- 
pletely as possible. 

“Older children and boys and girls of high school not 
infrequently get ear infection from swimming pools.” 

Our Front Covers 

We expect during the coming year to continue our 
front covers in color. “The Artist.” in last issue, is 
from a tinted photograph by Albert Ballin who had an ar- 
ticle in the Art issue giving a graphic account of his expe- 
riences in the great movie studios of Hollywood. Our 
present number is a two-color half-tone of the Abbe de 
1 Epee. Following this will be a fine three-color picture 
by John Stauffer and the succeeding issues will probably 
show some of Fred Lee’s skill along commercial lines 
which we could not find room for in the Art issue. 
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Hartford Unveiling 

( Continued from page 71) 

you were able to get Miss Elinor Sherman for the unveiling. 
It happened at a most unfortunate season for our branch, as 
I found all my brothers were to be away on their vacation. 
I myself was greatly disappointed not to be present, for I 
have appreciated the labors of the Statue Committee, these 
years and all their labour of love to carry out what I knew 
was a dream of my dear father. 

When I sailed July 25th, I thought 1 had safeguarded any 
such slip, and I hope you will pardon the apparent discourtsey. 

I have been here a few days, and am returning shortly to 
Hampstead, near London, where I have been all summer, sail- 
ing for New York October 3b, on the minnehaha, Atlantic 
Transport. Hoping to see you next] time you are in Hartford, 
1 am most warmly and regretfully yours, 

Katherine Fessenden Gallaudet. 

9 Gillett Street, Hartford, Ct. 


Waterbury, Ct., Sept., 28, 1925 
Dear Friends: — May I acknowledge, at this present date your 
very kind invitation to be present at the unveiling of the 
Gallaudet Replica on September seventh? The invitation 
finally rached me in camp at Squaw Lake, New Hampshire, 
too late to send you any word before the event. I wish very 
much Mrs. Gallaudet and I might have been present. Unfor- 
tunately a long period of ill health last Spring made it ncessary 
for me to lay aside all other plans and devote the entire summer 
to the slow task of getting well again. We only came down 
from the mountains last week, and I am now writing this 
belated word just so you may not think your kind invitation 
was entirely unappreciated, which was very far from being 
the actual case. 

Sincerely yours, 

Herbert D. Gallaudet. 


In the belief that many members desire to compare the 
inscriptions on the original Gallaudet monument at Ken- 
dall Green, Washington, D. C., with those on the Re- 
plica at Hartford, we are having them appended to this 
report : 

Front. 


FRIEND 

TEACHER 

BENEFACTOR 


Right. 


THE DEAF PEOPLE OF THE UNITED 
STATES 

IN GRATEFUL REMEMBRANCE OF 
THOMAS HOPKINS GALLAUDET 
MARK THE CENTENNIAL OF HIS BIRTH 
WITH THIS MEMORIAL 
1887 


Left. 


BORN AT PHILADELPHIA DEC. 10, 1787 
FOUNDED 

AT HARTFORD THE FIRST SCHOOL FOR 
THE DEAF 
IN AMERICA 
1817 

DIED AT HARTFORD SEPT. 10, 1851 


Rear. 


ERECTED BY CONTRIBUTIONS FROM 
EVERY STATE 

TERRITORY AND DISTRICT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
EDWIN A. HODGSON 

President of the Association 

THEODORE A. FROELICH 
Chairman Executive Committee 
AMOS G. DRAPER 
Treasurer of the Fund 


'•iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiniimiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmiiiMiiiiiiiiiimiiioimiiiiiiimiiiiiJHitiimiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiitiimi 

We want some rope.” ”1 have some at $4 a pound, also 
some at $6. What do you want it for?” “To lynch a pro- 
fiteer.” “Take your choice at 40 cents.”— Louisville “Cou- 
rier-Journal.” 


Never kick a box of dynamite or teach fat people to 
dance. 


If every day was Sunday we would be killed and in- 
jured soon. 

There are no bigger fish in the ocean than have gotten 
away. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiimiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiMiiiMiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiimiimiifmiiMiitijiiiiiifmmiiiiiiiimmiiiiiiiiiiiiiiifiiimifimiiiiiiii 



Losi Zaragosa 

Deaf Lithograph Artist of Madrid 
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Windy City Observations 

By THOMAS O. GRAY 


N A TINY notebook a writer clings to 
wherever he goes is used as a repertory for 
material suitable for literary practice. In it 
is found notes of both imagination and versi- 
militude. These form the romantic and the 
realistic narrative so often found in the various magazines 
placed on sale at the numerous news stands. In it can be 
found reminiscences of bygone days, jotted down for re- 
portorial work, to assist the writer in recalling everyday 
happenings. Most of these notes were entered during the 
visit of old Sol to the nothern hemisphere. “Them days 
are gone forever,” may be true, but their memory lan- 
guishes in this reportory. Travelogue generally fits into a 
possible title to stories based on travel and is conceded to 
be the rightful meaning to this two-hundred mile trip 
through the battle-scared Fort Dearborn-Fort Wayne 
trail. 

At the height of the season’s hottest days a quartet of 
Windy City mutes bent upon attending a good old fash- 
ioned picnic, country style, where drumsticks and wish- 
bones predominated, started on their journey. This was 
over a hundred miles from our metropolitian rendezvous 
and it was necessary to travel most of the way by rail. 
Boardnig the Michigan Central’s famous “Resort Spe- 
cial,” which was patronized exclusively by resorters spend- 
ing the summer months at the many beaches and inland 
lakes of Northern Indiana, we found it occupied, especially 
the seats, with golf bags, while the owners made a raid on 
the diner. 

At Michigan City we alighted with just twenty minutes 
to catch the interurban train but I received orders to learn 
the departure of the last train for Chicago Sunday evening 
and walked into the depot. Somehow our signals were 
switched into the wrong mesh. I, understanding the 
others were to proceed along the way to the interurban 
depot, and when my mission was over I was to join them. 
The “Boss” of the party claimed they requested me to 
meet them outside the depot. During my absence the only 
woman in the party was seized with an appetite for sweets 
and the rest followed me into the depot. But this was too 
late to catch me as I had just fulfilled the request and 
stepped out through a side door, proceeding to the othc' 
depot nearly a mile distant, expecting to to find them all 
there. In this I was disappointed ; the weary looking 
pasteboard puncher patiently listened to my inquiries and 
shook his head with an emphatic “No!” Surprised as I 
was I boarded one of those “one-hoss” street cars to go 
back in search of the others. On alighting I spied the 
“Boss” (?) strolling across the main bridge and gave 
chase intending to remind him he was headed in the wrong 
direction. Tapping him on the shoulder brought me face 
to face with a hurley looking yokel possessing an enviable 
soup strainer, “E — r-r," I stammered, “Well !” he count- 
ered, his fists resting upon his haunches. Recovering my 
wits, “Where’s the depot ?” I asked to relieve my embar- 
rassment. Down this way,” he replied jerking his thumb 
over his shoulder. Here I learned its the clothes that 
deceive, not the man, and made my way back to the depot. 

In the meantime the others had entered the depot ex- 
pecting to find me, but were disappointed. The “Boss” of 
the party happened to be the most concerned for my safety. 
Mathematically puzzled, his imagination afire with vi- 
sions of a plot, he started a search for me. Not finding 
me outside he proceeded to search the interior of the de- 


pot. Peeping into an ante room he spied a pair of bronzed 
boats protruding from under a dimly lighted corner and 
retired satisfied as to the real proprietor. But imagine his 
disappointment when out walks a stockily built buccaneer 
or ancient pirate of Sicilian appearance. Nervously mop- 
ping the sweat from his brow and swearing something had 
happened to me, with a possible murder, a kidnaping, or 
being struck by a fast train and placed in a morgue. The 
search continued all the way to the Northern Indiana In- 
terurban depot. The agent informed him I had called 
there before and gone on to the South Shore depot. Con- 
cluding I had preceeded his party by another route, he 
ordered tickets for the balance of the party three minutes 
before the train was due to stait. A couple of minutes later 
I showed up to the relief of the others. 

With a silent “what the — !” greeting I snatched a tick- 
et and swung aboard as the train moved out. Explanation 
took place with each side equally divided as to which was 
to blame. It developed the “Boss” gave me signals they 
would be waiting out side, while I gave him signals to 
proceed slowly along the route to the South Shore depot, 
with the understanding I would overtake them before 
time. The woman’s appetite for candy was the innocent 
cause of it all. Had this not happened, I would have 
joined them as I sauntered out by a side door. Noting 
nobody was around me to start for the other station in the 
belief my signals were understood. 

It did not take us very long to discover we were travel- 
ing in a seedy looking tramcar that bore the earmarks of 
bankruptcy. Consulting the folder I always carried when 
traveling I found we were headed some twenty miles out 
of our orginal route. I pulled a scrap of paper and scrib- 
bled a direct question to the conductor who nodded in ac- 
cent, informing me we w r ere due in South Bend an hour 
later than the time orginally planned and sent ahead by 
wire. The South Shore line runs direct to South Bend, 
whereas we were diverted to Laporte by a roundabout 
road. I complained of the inconvenience my wire would 
cause the party awaiting our arrival, but nothing could 
remedy the mistake after getting aboard this ancient rail 
rider. Troubles surround roads of this calibre like the Af- 
rican vultures hover over a wild animal in its dying gasps. 
We weren’t outside the city limits before they appeared to 
annoy our progress. The tramcar and an auto locked 
homes in a dispute over the right of w*ay that delayed us 
fifteen minutes. Midway between Michigan City and 
Laporte another delay of twenty minutes caused much 
merriment to us. On investigating it was found to be the 
conductor talking to headquarters in an old fashion tele- 
phone booth still in vogue in this line. 

On arrival at our destination the party could not be 
found around the depot and I w*as sent over to the La 
Fayette hotel in search of our friend. Skitting up a long 
flight of stairs and into the office a clerk greeted me with 
the usual silent manner. His actions proved he was well 
educated in the characterstics of the deaf. I was informed 
our friend had returned a few minutes ago but left imme- 
diately.. We decided to go over to the South Shore line 
where my wire direcced. Walking up to the North a 
couple of blocks I spied a large grey colored road louse 
lazily leaning aganist the curb and recognized it as that 
of our friend, strolling up to it and looking through alow- 
ered window into the astonished face of the driver whose 
features seemed to do Ubt my realty for a minute, or unit! 
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A Feast of Drumsticks and Wishbrnes at. Klinger Lake 


I began to talk. Explanations were quickly given and all 
was serene. An auto ride had been arranged so we jumped 
in taking in the famous studebaker factory employing sev- 
eral thousand men, the South Bend Watch Company — 
the watch you see in commercial art advertised frozen in a 
cube of ice, tnotored through the grounds of St. Cather- 
ine’s University, and finally skirted the grounds of the 
far-famed University of Note Dame. This university is 
one of the “Big Ten” and stands in a beautiful section of 
Nothern Indiana, surrounded with small lagoons, agricul- 
tural fields, and stunted shrubbery. This university owns 
several acres of this rich agricultural lands, raising boun- 
tiful crops to feed the great number of students attending 
school ; producing brawn as well as brains, for its famous 
football teams that have carried much of the gridiron 
glory of the Mid-West the past few seasons, — the famed 
“Four Horsemen” being an example. 

The trip ended at a restaurant where we partook of a 
good evening meal with a Hoosier flavor that inceased 
the taste.. Our friend intepreted the order for us, not be- 
cause we were incapable but because he was more profi- 
cient in making himself understood to the comely wait- 
ress. The. fact is an eligible bachelor wised us up to the 
truth. Plans for proceeding to Elkhart were hatched out 
but we found out our train had preceeded us by half an 
hour, however, our friend attested to his popularity by 
squaring, the corners of a busy street intersection and bold- 
ily walking up to a traffi cop suavely asked him directions 
to a bus and at the same time passing the copper a good 
cigar which disappeared in the crown of his hemlet. In- 
structed he motioned us with the curled crook of his finger 
to follow him. After passing several buses we came to 
one bound for Elkhart, climbed in and were off in a jiffy. 
Elkhart was reached without mishap and we were led up 
a stairway to greet a party of friends congregated there 
awaiting our arrival. The premises were inspected in a 
social way, after which we were bundled into another road 
louse and driven to a handsome home on North Riverside 
Drive to spend the night. 

The following morning we were awakened early by the 
South Bend party converting the porch into a dancing pa- 
viloin. We breakfasted on the old reliable bacon and 

eggs with Mrs. famous muffins thrown in. Ar 

about nine o’clock a.m. the caravan of autoists got under 
way bound for Klinger lake some thirty miles North 


East of Elkhart, in Michigan. The excellent state road 
wound snake-lake through the beautiful hills, climbing 
them under power and coasting down with silent motor, 
passing numerous little “ponds” with a lone rural fisher- 
man here and there lazily floating around while gambling 
for an imaginative whale but in realty a minnow. On the 
road between Mottsville and White Pigeon we paused at 
the state of Wahbememe, whose inferesting history is 
herewith given. You readers all know of the battle of 
Tippecanoe and "Mad Anthony” Wayne’s pranks around 
this section during the great Indian wars between Forts 
Wayne and Dearborn. 

During the “one hundred year” celebration, eight years 
ago, in the small towns of Mottsville and White Pigeon, 
Michigan, situated six miles apart on the Chicago Road 
over the famous Indian trail between Fort Wayne and 
Fort Dearborn much attention was paid the tombstone of 
Wahbememe, which translated into English means White 
Pigeon. 'This was situated in a corner of a cornfield a 
few rods north of the road between Mottssville and White 
Pigeon, — nearer by two miles to' White Pigeon and plans 
were then made to carve the north road, bringing the 
monument outside the field, into which a path had been 
made by curious travelers climbing the fence. As the piece 
of ground on which it stands was given freely by the own- 
er, there was no delay in cutting the road about twenty — 
five yards wider each way and curving the driveway both 
sides, thus bringing the monument a few feet within it 
and in full view of the passing motorists. On the tomb- 
stone is inscribed : 

IN MEMORY OF WAHBEMEME 
• (Chief White Pigeon) 

Who about 1830 gave his life to save the 

SETTLEMENT AT THIS PLACE. 

The story is as follows : 

“About the year 1830 the thriving settlement of Motts- 
ville, on the banks of the St. Joseph river was suddenly 
awakened to the fact that the friendly Indians near by 
had quitelv withdrew by themselves farther east and were 
daily in war conference with another tribe near Fort 
Wayne. As these Indians had always been friendly with 
the Whites, little was thought of it until the friendly chief, 
Wahbememe, (White Pigeon as the White people called 
him), left the war conference at Fort Wayne and with a 
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couple of his own tribe hastened back to the settlement at 
Mottsville warning them that the Indians were on the war 
path, that he had been powerless to hold his own tribe to 
their promise not to molest the white settlers became of 
the stronger influence of the neighboring tribe at Fort 


Klinger Lake — a Spring fed lake 

Wayne, and to be ready to defend themselves against a 
sudden attack. That night while sleeping in the cabin of 
a settler the attack came — so fast and furious — that the 
settlers scattered quite far apart not having time to draw 
together and barricade themselves before all the outlying 
settlers were killed. The few remaining managed to put 
up a good attack, White Pigeon at their head. The at- 
tack though short was furious, fully one-half the settlers 


Monument erected to the memory of Chief White Pigeon. 

Built in a corn field just •where he fell dfending 
the settlers 

being slain, and White Pigeon, himself fell in the first at- 
tack. The Indians themselves suffered great loss and 
withdrew’ at day break, and Chief White Pigeon was 
buried where he fell, and so to this day lies there. The 
settlers errecting a crude monument in his honor, to mark 
his grave. This was later replaced by the present monu- 
ment that stands to day. The settlement nearest to 
where he fell w r as named after him, and to day the thriv- 


ing little town of White Pigeon boasts 3500 population 
w ith some of the oldest homes found in the state of Mich- 
igan.” 

At Klinger lake we met several other mutes from points 
north and east of the lake, which isa very beautiful body 
of water fed by springs. Though a splendid place for a 
summer resort it is a poor place for angling — not a fish 
of any commendable size has been known to be caught in 
tis waters. Noon meal time came as the picnicers seized 
a long table to unload their bulging baskets of cakes, pies, 
and fried chicken. Aftenwhich Air. Hainline, Elkhart’s 


Curved driveway from main road ( Chicago State Road) to 
Constantine and Kalamazoo to show the tombstone to the public. 
Before the drive was so cut, the tomb was in a cornfield, and all 
the deaf around this place can remember the time they had to 
climb the fence to read the inscription. White stone near X 
is where the tombstone is located. Road between Mottsvlle 
and White Pigeon, Mich. 


leading photographer, got bus\ and took a real likeness of 
the group. If a pessimist comes along and says these 
ladies cannot cook let him try a meal there next season. 
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A. L. PACK PHOTO. 

Robert M. Robertson, who was run dozen 
and killed by an automobile near Trenton , 

A'. J., last September. 
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The Nadfrat Woman’s Club 
of Atlanta, Ga. 


Rev. Charles H . Williams 

ter. There are about one thousand or more deaf people 
in Virginia who have been without a real preacher to 
themselves until now. The deaf have been married bv 
hearing ministers. What could such a ceremony mean 
to ones that are due at least an understanding of their 
own marriage bonds? 

The hearing people have preachers and churches of 
their own, so we need some one we can call on at anv 


Atlanta, Ga., Oct. 5, 1925. 

Dear Friend: 

In order to perpetuate still further the work of the 
Nadfrat Woman’s Club in behalf of the deaf, not onlv 
of Atlanta, Georgia, and the South, but of America as 
well, the Advisory Board of the club at a recent meet- 
ing of the club decided to launch a nation-wide campaign 
for funds with which to erect a Club House, the first 
to ever be built by an organization of deaf -women. 

A friend in the Realestate business has promised to give 
to the club a plot of ground on which to erect this build- 
ing. 

It now only remains for the club to secure the neces- 
sary money with which to build, so we are asking that 
you lend your aid to this work by making a generous 
contribution to our “building fund.” Our plan calls for 
a $5,000 structure. We now have a small amount of 
this sum in hand. MAY WE COUNT ON YOU 
TO HELP PUT THE AMOUNT STILL NEED- 
ED OVER WITH A BANG? 

The names of all organizations or individuals con- 
tributing $25.00 or more will be preserved on a bronze 
“Memory Roll” and placed at the entrance of the 


Rev. Charles H. Williams 


HARLES H. WILLIAMS, of Floyd Coun- 
ty, Virginia, has recently taken the required 
examination and was ordained minister un- 
der Dr. McLean with about thirty ministers 
and laymen present. This was done by the 
Augusta Baptist Association in Staunton Baptist Church. 

The Virginia Baptist Home Mission Board has been 
very gracious to us in sending Rev. Williams to the deaf 
of Virginia. We have been so much in need of a minis - 


time ; some one to keep us in touch with religion by or- 
ganizing Bible classes in different parts of the state. We 
feel that God has blessed us. 

Rev. Williams is a deaf man and has a fine Christian 
character. He became deaf at twelve years of age. He 
was then sent to the Virginia School for the Deaf at 
Staunton, entered Gallaudet College where he remained 
for three years. In 1905, he accepted a position as teach- 
er in the V irginia School for the Deaf where he taught for 
sixteen years. Rev. Williams married Miss Bertha Cur- 
tis of Fredericksburg. They have four children. 

Rev. Williams has already started his field work and 
influence will be felt all over Virginia and beyond. 

We thank the Virginia State Home Mission Board 
heartily and feel that before very long it will see the fruits 
of its work and God’s blessing upon it. 

R. Aumon Bass. 
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building as a lasting memorial to all these who assisted 
in the erection of the building. 

To assist in this building will fulfill a double pur- 
pose, for beside helping a cause which appeals to the 
sympathetic interest of every loyal deaf person in Amer- 
ica, it will be the means of providing a concrete memorial 
that will serve forever as an inspiration to all deaf 
people banded together for love of our class. 

WE ARE COUNTING UPON YOU— DO NOT 

FAIL US! 

Any amount, no matter how small or large, will be 
gratefully received and promptly acknowledged, and 
the names of all these who give will be published from 
time to time in the Deaf-Mutes' Journal. 

Make checks payable to Nadfrat Woman’s Cluo 
“building fund” and mail to Mrs. J. G. Bishop, Treas- 
urer, 245 W. Fifth Street, Atlanta, Ga. 

Mrs. C. L. Jackson, Acting Secretary. 


Resolutions of Respect 

Whereas, The members of New Jersey Deaf-mutes’ So- 
ciety, Inc., have learned with sincere sorrow of the death 
of their beloved brother and member, Fred Donus, be it 

Resolved, That in his death this society has lost an earnest 
and devoted member and an efficient worker in the enlarge- 
ment of its patriotic principles. 

Resolved, That while we bow to the Will of the Most 
High who doeth all things well, yet nonetheless do we mourn 
most sincerely the loss from earthly companionship, a true 
friend and man. 

Resolved, That we extend to his family our sorrow and 
sympathy in their bereavement. 

Resolved. That a c py of hese resolu*icns be spread on the 
records of New Jersey Deaf-Mutes’ Society and a copy of each 
be send to the family of the deceased, The Silent Worker 
and the Deaf-Mutes’ Journal. 

Resolution Committee : 

Edward Bradley, Chairman 

Alfred Shaw, President 

Isaac Lowe, Vice-President 

H. C. Brendell, Secretary 

A. L. Thomas, Chairman Board of Directors 

T. McMahon, Financial Secretary 


The Southern Boom 

By A. R. Casey. 

'Fell me not in mournful numbers 
That Florida is full of gloom, 

For a man’s a crank who slumbers, 

In these bustling days of boom ! 

Life is real. Life is earnest 
And the “tombstone” is not its goal ; 

Everv dollar that thou turnest 

Helps to make the “Flaboom” roll. 

Not enjoyment and not sorrow' 

Is your destined end or way ; 

If vou have no money — borrow — 

Buy “a corner lot” each day! 

Lives of great men all remind us 
We can win important fame, 

If w'e have the “lots” behind us 
We will get there just the same! 

In the world’s broad field of battle 
In the bivouac of life, 

Let us make the “coppers” rattle ; 

Buy a “corner” for your wife! 

Let us, then, be up and doing 
With a heart for any fate, 

Still achieving, still pursuing, 

Buying early — buying late! 


The evangelist was entreating his hearers to flee from the 
wrath to come. 

I warn you,” he said, ‘‘there will be weeping and wailing 
and gnashing of teeth.” 

At this point an old woman in the gallery stood uo. 

“Sir,” she interrupted, “I have no teeth.” 

“Madam,” said the evangelist sternly,” teeth will be pro- 
vided.” 


Silence is a great virtue, it covers folly, keep secrets, 
avoids disputes and prevents sin.” — W m. Penn. 
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Some Impressions of Wembley 

From The Deaf Point of View 
By “Hodman.” 

L RING the last two summers we have 
been able to pay several visits to Wem- 
bley British Empire Exhibition, both for 
reasons of business and pleasure. 

As deaf workers we naturally studied 
things from that side and give some of the conclusions 
formed in the course of these notes. There were not 
many exhibits dealing with the deaf ; one was a theatre 
bill advertising a play about Abbe de 1’ Epee and the 
Dumb Boy, performed at Drury Lane about 1804. It 
was in the Palace of Arts 1924. 


Another was the Church of England Zenana Mission 



The Church of St. George , South India 


model of school for the deaf at Palamcotta, S. India, 
which was in the Indian Court and was of very real 
value from the point of view of missionary propaganda 
in its very widest and best sense. If only people could 
realize that the whole exhibition was missionary and had 
an influence for good or ill and that we are all missioners 
and that missionary work is not confined to usually 
termed “religious circles,” what progress we should make. 
So often the missionary problem is looked on as something 
that only concerns church or chapel, and those who arc 
missionaries are in far-off lands instead of including us 
all who are each missionaries for good or ill. This ex- 
hibition surely teaches us that missionary work is at home 
and must radiate from home and throughout the world. 
An exhibition such as Wembley cannot fail to widen us 
all and extend our knowledge of other lands and their 
folk and customs. For the deaf it was specially val- 
uable, as so much could be taught and explained through 
the eye. Yet. at the same time, experience proved that 
big parties of folk were apt to get lost and people did 
better to go in small groups of two or three rather than 
twenty or thirty if the best results were to be achieved. 
Several opportunities were given bv the officials of St. 
George’s church and rest room and the Canadian Gov- 
ernment for Deaf Life and work to be made known to the 
general public. 

Tuesday in Bank Holiday week, 1925, was kent by the 
above officials as Guild of St. John of Beverly dem- 
onstration day, and helpers who attended included the 
Rev. W. Raper (Warden), Mr. A. J. Storey, N. I. D.; 
Mr. F. Chidey. The rest room staff and officials of the 
Sunlight League, who lent their hall for two lantern 


lectures during the evening, the writer and members of 
his staff, etc. Services of Intercession were held in St. 
Georges Church, Quality Street. 'Falks on the work 
were given both with and without slides by Rev. W. 
Raper (in church), Mr. A. J. Story and the writer in the 
Hut and Hall. The black and gold pamphlets of the 
Guild, N. 1. D., and other data were distributed to pass- 
ers by and at four and eight a cinema film was shown 
each day throughout the week, lasting thirty-five min- 
utes, dealing exhaustively with the Belleville Deaf School, 
On tario, Canada, in the Canadian Pacific hut, and was 
explained at each performance by Messrs. A. J. Story, E. 
Bolton, E. Bates James and the writer, and American 
Swedish, English and other deaf educational papers 
were given to members of the audience as they left the 
hall. Cordial thanks are due to the Canadian Govern- 
ment and that of Ontario for their splendid help in this 
big experiment, which got the work before about two 
hundred members of the public twice daily throughout 
the busiest week of the year. 

The most interesting exhibits struck us as being the 
Australian, Canadian and Engineering and Government 
buildings and this year the Railing Exhibit was specially 
good. The free cinema shows were of special value to 
deaf folk and to watch all the processes of cotton, for 
example, or take tours through Africa, or see the story of 
the Zebrugge Raid, were of untold value, the more spe- 
cially as the films in all cases were of great educational 
value and not of the usual mixed and patchy character 
that one encounters so often in so many cinemas to-day. 

The gardens and general lay-out. too, could not fail to 
impress the eye and give new ideas and widen the out- 
look on life; and the night illuminations again were a 
real joy to watch. 


Many of the Schools and Missions arranged sum- 
mer outing and journeys to the exhibition and must have 



Mode I of the School for the Deaf at South India 


been amply repaid for the organization and outlay in- 
volved and much new matter for school hours must have 
been acquired for future use. 

The International character of the exhibition also did 
good in bringing to Great Britain several workers from 
overseas who had not previously seen our work and thus 
we had a good chance in both years of getting to know 
the view points, aims and ideals of many varied national- 
ities and they our — to our mutual advantage, resulting 
in the formation and strengthening o many friendships. 

The exhibition as a whole struck us as being better 
this year than last and the benefits derived were very 
great and fully appreciated by all whom we met who 
had been and by no means least by the writer himself. 
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HUNDRED years ago the Marquis de no slums, no “tenderloin,” no dirty streets, no “alleys.” 
La Fayette, accompanied by the great The atmosphere of Washington is free from that blanket 
French Engineer, L’Enfant, stood upon the of smoke and soot that is the bane of other great cities, 
heights of Arlington, and looking out across Here, a white building remains white almost indefinitely, 
the rotomac, surveyed the site selected and the foliage attain soft, delicate, elusive tints im- 

* .. z"' -■£ ^ u„j x u. possible in an atmosphere less clear. This, in 

turn, accounts for the unique charm that 
belongs to Washington alone, and of 
which every American should be 
proud. 

Strangely enough, however, we 
Americans have hitherto given too 
scant heed to the splendors of 
our Capitol. Too frequently 
we have regarded it merely as 
the center of our politician 
action, without fully sensing 
its significance and its im- 
portance as one of the 
mightiest factors in the 
world’s civilization. 

But the W o r I d W a r 
proved the starting of the 
tide. It brought countless 
Americans into contact with 
the glories of their Capitol 
City, which ’ere then, had been 
to most of them a name, a 
shadow, a tradition, epitomized by 
Irvin S. Cobb as “Washington, 
B. C Since then, the eyes of the 
nations have been focussed upon 
Washington as upon no other Capitol, 

„ j „ . and it is rapidly coming into its own 

over wholly to the activities of govern- The Hea * 1 °.f ashtngton l . S. as one t b e most beautiful cities in 
ment. It possesses no factories or in- Capitol by Night the world. 

dustrial establishments, in fact, is forever As the visitors to Washington views 


The Heart of Washington U. S. 
Capitol by Night 


dustrial establishments, in fact, is forever As the visitors to Washington views 

protected against their enroachments by legislative en- the great avenues, shaded with overhanging trees, he is 
actment. Here there are no sweat-shops, no tenements, greatly impressed, but he is still more impressed as he 


By Henry J. Pulver 

WASHINGTON the GLORIOUS 


South Portico of White-House 


■* HOWS X1U911U 


Rear of Pan-American Building 




WASHINGTON-1926 

NAD CONVENTION 
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notes the dignity and simple beauty of many of its out- 
standing buildings. 

The far-famed Capitol, flinging its dome out boldlv 
against the eastern skyline of Washington, and visible 
from almost any place in the city, brings a thrill to the 
beholder. The classic Treasury Building, with its 



Memorial in distance. 

mighty Corinthian columns, the superb Lincoln Memo- 
rial, the soaring shaft of the Washington Monument, the 
delicate fabric of the Cathedral, towering above the 
heights of Mt. St. Alban to the west, the unpretentious 
but strangely appealing White-House, — all register the 
everdeveloping and advancing growth of our people in 
the arts of Peace. 

To the deaf visitors, Washington possesses an espe- 
cial appeal, for it is here that many of the forces effecting 
his intellectual, religious and social advancement have 
their being. In Gallaudet College, set upon a pictur- 
esque campus, known as Kendall Green, Washington has 
the only institution in the world for the higher education 
of the deaf. Many of the great leaders of the Deaf in 


education and religion are graduates of the Academic 
Department of this college, while a majority of the lead- 
ing executives and teachers of our schools for the deaf are 
products of its Normal Department. 

Well has the city of Washington been called the 
“Shrine of the Nation,” for there may be found as in 
no other city on this continent those things that fire the 
imagination and that satisfy the yearning for the beauti- 
ful. 

But why go on? Should we attempt to do justice to 
the glories of Washington, we would simply get tangled 
up in a mass of incoherent superlatives. For Wash- 
ington has upon the imagination the effect of wine, a wine 
that arouses mellowness and enthusiasm, and that paints 
everything in soft tints of gold and rose. 

Now we will leave it to you, to you N. A. D’s who 
are to be our guests during the convention. You are 
to be the court of final resort. We will leave it to you 
to decide whether or not we are in the throes of a 
nightmare superinduced by something stronger than 
2.75. and are telling things “what aint so,” or whether 
we have grossly understated the case. You are to have 
the final say in the matter, and we want you, all of you, 
to come to Washington, and clmb up on your hind Haigs” 
and says it. 


THE WASHINGTON CONVENTION 

What vie have said above is preliminary to the reminder 
that the next Convention of the National Association of the 
Deaf is to take place in W ashington. You have heard about 
it before, but we are going to keep on tilling it to you. 
We want you to cut it out and paste it in your hat, and make 
up your mind that you will be among those present, even if 
you have to break a few miscellaneous arms and legs and necks 
in getting here. W ashington is going to give up the swang- 
dangledest time you have ever experienced. Now get the dates 
straight, August 9-14, 1926. 

1926— ON TO WASHINGTON— 1926 



GRADUATING CLASS, KENTUCKY SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF. 1925. 

Standing, left to right — Vertie Louise Johnson, Margaret Eleanor. Houston, Midred Courtney Browning, Daisy Opal Rainey, Myree 
Verona Thurston, Zedock William Embry, Talitha Ctima Huff, Hel-n Madalynne Wood, Elvie Mae Vaughn. 

Sitting, Left to right— James Fouche Royster, Jr., Yardman Benjamin Masters, Richard Allen Hay 
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By J. It’. Hoiuson 


HE CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION of 

the Deaf held its convention as per schedule 
in Oakland from July 1 to July +. The 
high light of the convention was the public- 
ity it attracted. To start the ball rolling 
there was the address given by state superintendent of 
schools, Will C. Wood, at the opening session of the 
convention. As superintendent, the state school for the 
deaf is directly under control of Mr. Wood. He is the 
official head of the school and in an address of consider- 
able, he outlined the general policy of the school as re- 
gards^ financial management, methods of instruction. 
Mr. vVood may have been inspired by the audience that 
greeted him, for he looked 
down upon as fine a body of 
two hundred deaf people as 
probably ever assembled in 
California. Throughout the 
audience there were scattered 
here and there products of day 
schools for the deaf, and 
though these schools are more 
or less under the control of 
Superintendent Wood, he did 
not discuss that phase of our 
state educational system of in- 
structing the deaf. 

Naturally the address of 
Mr. Wood attracted atten- 
tion to the convention in the 
public press, but the address 
of Mrs. Howard L. Terry on 
the conservation of hearing 
attracted even more. The fol- 
lowing clipping, though far 
from being exact in its details, 
is probably as good as any that 
appeared : Pleasant affairs in conn 


Then shall mankind awake to one of the greatest bless- 
ings it has ever known. 

“ ‘The popular belief that speech and lip-reading is the 
salvation of all the deaf is to be regretted,' she said. 
By means of sign language we, the deaf, have platform 
speaking, lectures, sermons, plays, etc., which lip-reading 
cannot give us. Besides, it is the manual method of com- 
munication which removed completely all sense of isola- 
tion from the deaf.’ ” 


Talking by Signs to gr , 0 ? s - Here havt 

Savb Ears Urged 

“ ‘ The subject of conserva- 
tion of hearing will in time re- 
ceive more attention than it now gets,’ Mrs. Terry said in 
delivering the annual presidential address in the municipal 
auditorium last night. 

“ ‘One powerful factor in bringing this about would 
be our conventional sign language. Let people learn 
it; have a department for teaching it in schools and col- 
leges. Then let them use it in noisy places instead of 
shouting to make themselves heard and straining their 
ears to catch what is said and they will at once feel a 
relief and benefit. Once the advantages of a noiseless 
communication are realized it will then be the means 
of removing much objectionable and unnecessary noise. 


Pleasant affairs in connection with the convention 
were the many social affairs partaken of by small 
gro ps. Here <we have an outing on the shores of 
the broad Pacific, a congenial crowd of friends 
gathered once again from all sections of the state. 


Mrs. Terry’s address inspired an editorial in the 
largest daily on the pacific coast. The editorial, which 
makes up in sentiment what it lacks in knowledge of the 

deaf, is reproduced. Looks 
like the editor agrees with 
Mrs. Terry, or something. 

The Sanity of Silence 

“Into this rushing, roaring 
life of ours comes Mrs. Ho- 
ward L. Terry, president of 
the California Association of 
the Deaf, to tell East Bay of 
the peace and sanity of silence. 

“ ‘We who are unable ta 
hear,’ she says, ‘are more at 
peace, more sane, better off 
than others.’ 

“Thus she reminds us of the 
enormous burden of work im- 
posed by this noisy age on 
those two minute membranes, 
supersensitive and infinitely 
delicate, which all day long 
and far into the night must 
loyally convey to the mind the 
. , , tumult of the streets, marts 

Uon ™ l ' h J c rr nt,0 ?t and forums. 

urs partaken of by small 

n outing on the shores of And we, who listen and 

genial crowd of friends witness somewhere within and 

i all sections of the state. behind all these complex nerv- 
ous systems of ours, know that 
by this tumult the quietness 
called “Peace” is driven hither and thither like a bewild- 
ered bird to be bruised and beaten. 

“In the vast pandemonium we suddenly feel distracted 
and forlorn as Mis. Terry arouses our yearning for this 
mystery, “peace,” who is the mother of sanitv and all 
good thoughts, the builder of character and the chate- 
laine of Beauty’s castle in the mantle known as “The 
Happiness of Silence.” 

.> -j. 

Evidently some one sensing danger in Mrs. Terry’* 
remarks took a fling at the convention proceedings, by 
asserting through the press that the deaf were opposed to. 
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the combined method as used in th state school for the 
deaf, et cetera. Nothing could be further from the real 
asserting through the press that the deaf were oppoed to 
the combined method as used in the state school for the 
state of affairs. The deaf m attendance at the con- 
vention were 101 per cent beuind the combined system. 
Furthermore the co-operation of the school with the 
convention was perfect. The school management did 
everything possible to make the July 4th picnic a suc- 
cess. This picnic was held on the school ground? under 
the auspices of the Oakland Silent Athletic Club. The 
school dining room was turned over ro the guests of the 
luncheon and dinner. The school chef and several em- 
ployees were in attendance throughout the day. The 
swimming tank, filled for the occasion, was crowded 
with bathers. The magnificient gymnasium was well 



Pleasant affairs in connection with the conven- 
tion were the many social affairs partaken of by 
small groups. Here we have an outing on the 
shores of the broad Pacific, a congenial croud of 
friends gathered once again from all sections 
of the state. 

filled during the evening with interested spectators to 
the boxing and wrestling contests. The smooth floor 
attracted many dancers. There was a queen contest 
in the evening and various games in the afternoon. 
Charles Keeler, nationally known poet and managing 
director of the Berkeley Chamber of Commerce, ad- 
dressed a gathering of more than three hundred assembled 
on the campus. Altogether it was a glorious fourth. 

•:* * 

Mr. A. W. Patterson, the bantam chairman of the 
local committee, developed more energy than a one- 
armed bill poster. From the Oakland Chamber of Com- 
merce he obtained for three nights use of one of the 
halls in Oakland’s big auditorium, incidentially setting 
back the C. of C. $25 per night. The free refreshments 
on opening night, of which there was plenty for all, the 
free entertainment at Dora Park, and other incidentals, 
came cut of the $100 contributed to the convention by 
the Oakland Chamber of Commerce. The free per- 
formance at the Oakland T and D came directly from 
the theatre management. 

❖ - 2 * 

Miss Delight Rice, daughter of deaf parents and of 
long experience in the instruction of the deaf, acted as 
interpreter at the convention and stuck to the job from 
beginning to end, even through the dinner given at the 
Hotel Stewart, San Francisco, several days following 
tftc convention. This dinner, which started out as a 
private affair, threatened to develope huge proportions, 
so the list was closed when the half hundred mark was 
reached. Of late years the deaf have held several ban- 


quets at the Stewart, always retaining the room until 
East-siders are compelled to make a rush to catch the 
last boats home. 

A 

Mr. Leslie Elmer, a California boy, though for years 
past an instructor in several schooo wr tne deaf in the 
east, not only delivered an address on opening night but 
was also an interested spectator. He was furthermore 
busy in convincing his wife, a product of the east, that 
his tales of California were founded more upon fact 
than imagination. In truth, Mr. Elmer himself was 
much surprised at California’s growth during his absence, 
and he was constantly revising his knowledge of local 
geography in order to find his way about. 

❖ ❖ * 2 * 

The University of California, while not directly ame- 
nable to state officials, is nevertheless a state institution, 
its graduates number more than 20,000. Naturally, 
amongst these numbers there are always many who are 
members of the state legislature, and when the university 
seeks state aid it depends in a great measure upon the 
influence its alumni can exert. But until recently none 
of its alumni received official recognition as members of 
the Board of Regents, the governing body of the univer- 
sity. Of course there have been many members of the 
Board who were also graduates of the university, but 
they were selected as individuals representing various 
phases of civic life in the state, and not as members of 
the alumni body. This state of affairs naturally did not 
prove pleasant to a large and influential alumni associa- 
tion, so they had passed a regulation that the president 
of the alumni association of the university was ipso 
facto a member of the Board of Regents. So that’s 
that, and now when the matter of the policy of the 
university is up, the question is always more or less, 
'‘What do the alumni think?” This brings to mind 
the fact that the head of public instruction in the state 
addressed the deaf as to methods and policies of instruct- 
ing deaf children. Such close contact would have been 
almost unthinkable several decades ago. I venture to 
predict that the time will come in this broad land of ours 
when such policies will not only be outlined to the deaf 



Only a portion of the numerous automobiles, which 
brought nearly half of the four hundred merry- 
makers to the CaJ-Osac July 4th picnic . 


but the advice of the latter sought and followed. As 
p to affairs concerning the deaf the question, “What does 
the public think?” will be superseded by the query, 
“What do the deaf themselves think?” The deaf must 
demonstrate to the general public that they are worthy 
judges of themselves and the public must be educated 
to this fact. Only through publicity can this state of 
affairs be accomplished and out of the west this publicity 
may first spring. 


❖ ❖ 
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Where Are the Volunteers? 


By MILFS SWEENEY 



OW is it that the deaf in 
the United States are 
still far from being prop- 
erly organized ? They are 
not making the best of 
their possibilities. The raw material 
is there — we are between fifty and one 
hundred thousand strong, distributed 
over the broad expanse of a country 
boasting an area of nearely 4.000,000 
square miles. 

To bring that vast number together 
in some artificial way has ever been a 
pressing problem. Though it is 
strictly within the bounds of the pos- 
sible, we have yet to see the day of ac- 
complishment. True, we already 
have a national association ; but it is 
as yet in name only. An association Miles 

that is truly national must compose 
at least a majority of the total number of individuals in a 
nation. 

Why the majority of the deaf of the United States have 
not yet seen their way clear to form into an organization 
for the purpose of adequately protecting their common 
interests is puzzling, to say the least. Perhaps psychology 
can furnish an explanation ; it may be the deaf have de- 
veloped negative habits of mind. They receive too much 
supervision, too little opportunity for self-direction, and 
the effects have persisted beyond childhood. 

But be the cause of our inertia what it may, let us 
suppose that 50,000 deaf persons are already formed into 
a national association. Assuming that the dues be, as at 
present, 50 cents annually per member, the total would 
amount to $25,000, which may be used as follows: 


legal problems and the clerks will 
attend to detail work. Into the head- 
quarters will flow everything of inter- 
est and importance to the deaf, which 
will then issue out in finished form to 
be distributed the country over. The 
public will thus be enlightened on 
everything regarding us deaf, and this 
will react to our benefit. 

To complete the general sketch of 
what I conceive to be a properly 
equipped machine for the purpose of 
looking after our common interests, 
every state should have a state branch 
and several local branches of the na- 
tional bod} - . The locals are to com- 
bine during the state convention to 
elect a delegate to the national con- 
weeney vention. Said delegate is the author- 

ized representative of the deaf of his 
respective state, and is also the connecting link between 
that state and the nation. In this way 48 delegates (one 
from each state) will provide equal representation in the 
national convention, and are all that is sufficient to do the 
business. New Jersey is already fulfilling this requirement 
and it is not at all encouraging to her to witness the fact 
that while she goes the trouble and expense of sending an 
authorized representative to the national convention, other 
states omit doing the same. 

For the deaf to have their rights adequate!} protected 
it suffices that they made up their minds to unite. If, 
however, they choose to remain in their “caverns,” that 
is their privilege; but they will have no one to blame- 
hut themselves if their rights are scattered to the four 
winds. 


Annual salary of President $ 3,000 

Vice President .... 1,000 

” ” ” 2nd Vice President . 500 

” Secretary 2,500 

Treasurer 2,000 

” ” ” Attorney 2,000 

Clerical help (3 clerks at $1,500) . . . 4.500 

Office rent per year 1.000 

Printing and stationery- 2,000 

Traveling expenses 500 

Total $19,000 


That leaves a surplus of $6,000, which may be re- 
served for incidental expenses or investment purposes. 

Certainly $25,000 would be more than sufficient for 
all present purposes ; but if a 50,000 membership could nor 
be obtained, the same sum can be had with half that 
number of members if the annual dues be increased to 
one dollar per member, surly a cheap investment consid- 
ering the many benefits one would get in return. (Most 
everything has gone up, but N. A. D. dues have re- 
mained stationary). It only requires the price of a box 
of candy to have one’s rights protected. 

Unencumbered by other business and assured of an 
ample salary, the officers will give full time to their 
respective duties. The attorney will take care of our 


Boston man was jailed for kissing a girl before 
they had been properly introduced. 


1 he new talking movies wall be an improvement over 
the present kind where the audience does the talking 



H . S. Johnson, for over forty years a teacher of the deaf 
at the Alabama School, Talladege, died July 11th. He was 
very popular with the deaf, as shown in the accompanying 
picture taken with his friends at the Athletic Meet in his 
honor Feh. 16, 1912. He was one of the best shots in his 
part of the country, having won in his younger days, many 
honors in shooting tournaments. 
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By Alexander L. Pack 


iLAME BRADY. 

| That is, it’s his idea to run off some mem- 
j oirs, and he expressed the wish, and wished 
■ it on me as long ago as February. Some of 
t the 1. p. f. are running reprints of items of 
interest of twenty and twenty-five years ago, so I’ll start 
with one much further back. 

Now you can go on with the story- 

Forty years ago, next Washington’s Birthday, the 
Bostonians under the late George A. Holmes held one of 
their frequent “levees.” Bostonese always called them 
“levees,” where New York says ball or reception. Mr. 
Holmes, always a leader in Boston, wanted to treat his 
New England constituency to something new, and decid- 
ing on giving a New York tint to the affair, he invited 
Messrs. Hodgson. Fox and the writer to manage the 
show. The party went on the good old steamer Pilgrim 
of the Fall River Line, and had for company Prof. W. 
G. Jones, who was to figure in the role of entertainer, 
and Messrs. I. N. Soper and W. Lacy Waters, both 
then bachelors, very much interested in seeing the famed 
New England girl on her own heath. 

It was a fine affair, and drew many from other of the 
New England States, but the point of the memoir is in 
that though this all happened forty years ago and all the 
participants may have passed on before this actually 
reaches print, at the time this is written Messrs. Hodg- 
son Fox and Jones, then, as now are still actively engaged 
as educators in the same school that they gave their en- 
deavors to then ; Mr. Soper, twiced widowed since is 
taking life easy at the Gallaudet Home and Mr. Waters, 
also widowed since, lives a retired life on his California 
acres, and the writer pursues the somewhat uneven tenor 
of his way in the same pursuit that he labored in then. 

The steamer Pilgrim was commanded that night, as it 
was for many years, by Captain A. G. Simmons, one of 
the most popular and longest lived commanders the Fall 
River Line ever had. The steward was David Wash- 
ington, who, with his brother, were the only two colored 
stewards in the service, and both were masters in their 
line and the cream of the travelers — millionaires, politi- 
cians, senators, governors, merchants — all alike were glad 
to shake hands with the Washington boys when they 
traveled on the line. 

When the deaf travelers were being served their dinner 
that evening, who should enter the dining room but the 
famous General Ben Butler, aided by the valet that 
always accompanied him. This was only a little over 
twenty vears after the hero of New Orleans won his 
undying fame, but he was then a very enfeebled man. 
Prof. Jones afforded some merriment for the passengers 
at our table by giving a capital take-off on the General’s 
mannerisms. 

The belle of the levee was a wondrouslv beautiful girl, 
not entirely deaf then, and she was the belle of many more 


occasions, but now has two beautiful daughters who re- 
enact their mother’s old-time popularity, and the lady 
herself, after all these years, is still a beautiful woman 
but who she is and what city she now graces, still as a 
leader, gallantry does not permit me to state. 

And only because it concerns New England and Long 
Island Sound steamers, here’s another Brady- requested 
memoir. In 1894, the New England Association con- 
ventioned at Worcester, and quite a merry party of New 
Yorkers went up on the New London Line steamer 
City of Worcester. At the close of an unusually 
fine meeting, the New Yorkers left Worcester by train 
for New London, and the New Yorkers were made 
happy by reason of the fact that Editor Hodgson of our 
party was to be met at Putnam by the boat train from 
Boston, which picked up the section from Worcester at 
that point, having abroad Mrs. Hodgson and her two 
little daughters who had been spending some weeks at 
Auburndale, Mass. The writer, who had been over the 
route many times, and indeed held a pass on the old N. Y. 
and N. England R. R., now a part of the N. Y. N. H. 
and H. R. R.. hopped off the Worcester section and on to 
what he thought was the Boston section with the idea of 
being the first to locate Mrs. Hodgson, BUT, it wasn’t 
the Boston section he hopped on. but the section for Hart- 
ford, Conn., and he wasn’t aware that he was on the 
wrong train until he noticed the speed of the train, and 
the conductor coming through lifting tickets. 

Thev had a fine and iolly partv on the City of Wor- 
cester that night, and planned all the various jibes they 
could think of for this writer, and this writer, having 
reached Hartford at near midnight, a train brought him 
to Grand Central at five in the morning in ample time 
for him to breakfast and proceed, hatless and sheepish, to 
the foot of Watts Street, and plant himself on the pier 
head so that when old Capt. Lamphear worked his ship 
into her berth, the deaf passengers were lined up where 
thev saw the har>le«s one grinning much against his wishes, 
but feeling a bit better to know that his baggage, par- 
ticularly his camera and convention plates, had been 
brought along. This incident happened thirty years ago 
almost, and the lesson was learned never to place foot on 
a train till absolutely sure where it was bound for. The 
little Hodgson girls referred to are both married now, and 
one of them has a son in college. 

❖ 

And following up the Brady idea, I’d like to divest 
what follows from the personal element involved, but 
since I cannot, it can just go to show how a deaf man, 
ous “come-back.” It happened over a dozen years ago. T 
“come-back.” It happened over a dozen years ago. T 
was a small link in a business chain, and part of my duties 
consisted in making up the schedule on estimates made 
by others, and, after checking up. increase or decrease the 
rough estimate given as “about such and such a sum,” or 
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not more or less than fixed sums. There were two others 
who responded to calls for estimates, and they brought 
the prospective jobs to my desk for calculation and revi- 
sion. Very rarely was I called on to go out and view the 
proposed work, as of course the going would be a bit 
rough for a man in my position, with no ability at all as 
a lip reader. There were occasions though when it was 
necessary for me to go out on this or some kindred busi- 
ness, and busy men though they were Mr. Geo. B. Cor- 
telvou, when secretary to President McKinley, and Mr. 
Wm. Loeb when secretary to President Roosevelt, though 
both might have turned me over to any number of assis- 
tant secretaries at the White House, did not, but court- 
eously wrote down all that was necessary, and both added 
pleasantries for me to carry in memory’s storehouse. Inci- 
dentally, the first named is now the head of one of the 
greatest of New York’s vital industries, and Mr. Loeb 
is an executive with a corporation whose finances run into 
many millions of dollars. 

Now to the “whyness” of the tale. 

Just about a dozen years ago, the telephone girl in the 
establishment I was then with sent me a written message 
stating that a large concern down town wanted some work 
done, and had asked that someone be sent to make an 
estimate, and neither of two of our force to whom such 
duties belonged were in, and would not be that day, so it 
fell to my lot to handle the commission from its inception. 
Instead of in its secondary feature, an office boy showed 
me into a gorgeous office, and a pompous secretary 
looked at mv card, threw it on his desk as if it annoved 
him, though he had sent for me, and busied himself with 
’phone and other calls, and at end of probably half an 
hour turned to me with a “Well, what in blazes do 
you want?” look (I am using the word “blazes” where a 
much stronger but less polite word would apply better) 
and I told him if he would very kindly write out briefly 
what was wanted I would be glad to give the estimate, 
and I apologized for my deafness in the manner deaf 
people sometimes are forced to assume, as if their deaf- 
ness was a self-wrought crime that must be apologized 
for, and explained that if they had not been in such a 
hurry, the next day would have brought some one that 
he could converse more freely with and smoothen the 
matters. I think he yelled out each word as he wrote on 
a pad : 

“Send some one down that can hear. I am too busy 
a man to bother writing to deaf people.” 

As he got to this point a much less important appear- 
ing personage had entered the room and took his seat at 
what I saw was the executive’s desk. He looked sur- 
prised at his secretary’s show of indignation, and motion- 
ed for me to come over to his desk, and when he found 
I could not hear, instead of speaking to his secretary, 
asked me simply what was it I had come for, and I 
explained briefly, whereupon, picking up a scratch pad 
he motioned for me to accompany him pointing out what 
work he wanted done, after which I gave him the fig- 
ures and he added “Very satisfactory, thank vou, go 
ahead.” 

The fi rm is still doing business, and the courteous exe- 
cutive still the head of the concern as the Chairman of the 
board instead of president, and the flinpant secretary 
who was “too busy to write a few words,” but not too 
busy to be positively insulting, is todav. or was last sum- 
mer. going the rounds of the hfg office buildings here 
in the Wall Street district of New York where this 
writer labors, trving to sell typewriter supplies. I know 
because he called on me, and I recognized him at once, 
and he remembered me, too, because he cut his business 


short, sharp and quick. I think this story should have 
some sort of a head line, but I think some one else could 
supply it better than I can, but I couldn’t glory in the 
man’s altered sphere in life, but could only conjecture 
that he took himself too seriously, and that’s why instead 
of going up the steps to high spheres, he went down the 
ladder to the office to office selling position he now has, 
and more than likely deserves. 

Just because it is pertinent, I want to tell of another 
executive that I knew when he was in a relatively humble 
sphere. First business relations, then very real friendship 
since maintained brought me in contact with a most lov- 
able man who was secretary to the vice-president of a 
railway company, and a most efficient one, too. His 
training for the place was an unimportant station way 
out in the country where as a boy he made fires, handled 
freight, and was ticket agent, express agent, railway 
mail agent, etc., but the schooling was better than any 
college could give him, for he is now secretary and 
treasurer of the company with a salary running into 
many thousands a year, and while there were many con- 
tributory causes to his getting to the top, one of them I 
know was in his never failing courtesy to every one, and 
I experienced it in many and many a conversation that, 
on his part was all written out for my benefit, though he 
could condense words through a shorthand system of hk 
own devising, acquired through his facility as a telegraph 
operator, for that was one of his activities that came 
under station agent’s duties. 

Way down deep, perhaps we will find a recompense 
in what deaf people have to go through with in this 
world from the opportunities given us to get deeper 
penetration into the people we meet through what we 
can learn from the way thev write, the spirit in which ft 
is written, and what is said. 

And to show the very antithesis of the spirit shown by 
the ill mannered secretary overwhelmed by the mistaken 
sense of his own importance that I mentioned above, I 
am reproducing a letter that marks the other extreme, 
and though the letter is personal, it came from one of 
the most important, and very busiest of Wall Street 
bankers, one of the busy type who, ordinarily, have n» 
time to mix any sentiment with the daily grist of bus- 
iness. often involving millions of dollars. 

The banker’s firm occupied quarters in the same 
building a deaf man had his work shop in, and invariably 
when the great man gave the insignificant (relatively 
sneaking) deaf man commissions to execute, he always 
showed real appreciation of the deaf man’s efforts to 
please, and repaid by bringing or sending his friends to be 
served by the deaf man. When the holiday season came 
the deaf man sent the banker a Christmas card, which 
he did not think would get past the banker’s secretaries, 
and with the coming of the New Year the deaf man sent 
out New Years good wishes to both personal and bus- 
iness friends, and the second day of the New Year 
brought the deaf man the following letter, which is edit- 
ed only to eliminate the name of the writer of the letter, 
and the name of the person to whom it was addressed : 

My dear Mr. 

If the very little attention which I have been able to show 
you in the last year has given any pleasure, the generous 
acknowledgment which you have repeatedly made and which 
is again illustrated in your Christmas card, has brought far 
more to me than you realize. 

I often think about you up there working, working with such 
cheerfulness in the face of the handicap which I know you la- 






with, and most deaf people can recall similar experiences 
in their own careers, and the narration again shows 
that it is not deafness, per se, that is a burden, but the 
burden is laid on by hearing people who should not, and 
that is all there is to it. 


bor under, and 1 can reil you that you have been to me a 
source of continuous inspiration, for, blessed as I am with all 
of my faculties, 1 have not brought into the world that evi- 
dence of heroism, that spirit of effective accomplishment which 
marks your career, and I want to express at this time, as I 
have before, the great admiration which I have for you and 
the respect for you which has sprung out of that admiration 
Whenever you have the time, drop down to see me. I 
am on the second floor of your building, and 1 assure you that 
it will be a pleasure of a very real sort to have a word with 
you whenever you feel so inclined. 

1 wish for you all of those things which your heart desires, 
and remain, 

Always sincerely yours, 


All the mean and petty humiliations that deaf people 
are forced to endure at the hands of mean and petty hear- 
ing people are brushed away by the receipt of one such 
letter of appreciation. 

Rarely are those things that are imposed on us by 
reason of our physical shortcoming deliberately intended 
to hurt, as in the case of the secretary who thought he 
was too busy to write, for he was maliciously mean, no* 
only in what he said but the hurtful way in which he 
said it. T have known very dear friends to interrupt in 
an unnecessarily severe way to tell me to speak louder 
because a train was passing on the elevated railway near 
by, when a little thought, and that is all that is generally 
lacking, would lead them to point out the source of the 
noise, and incline an ear over indicating the necessity of 
speaking louder, but very few have the forthought, and 
as a result the deaf person must take the rebuke and infer 
that the rebuker did not intend to be as severe as he 
seemed. 

Nothing here written is set down in a petulant spirit, 
but is written to show what one man has gone through 


Mr. and Mrs. Car wine Pace, of Newark, N. J 
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Granville Redmond, Artist 

By A. V. BALLIN 


^RANVILLE, REDMOND, artist, born 1871, 
-w educated California nstitution for ducation of 
Deaf, Dnmb and Blind, studied art, received 
hon. mention and Brown gold medal for best study from 
life at San Francisco Art Association; entered Julien 
Academy,’ Paris, and studied under Benjamin Constant 
and Jean Paul Laurens. Exhibited at Paris Salon Pur- 
chase Exposition, St. Louis; silver medal at Seattle Ex- 
position, the picture being ac- 
quired by the government of 
Washington and hung in the 
Capitol at Olympia.” 

The above is copied from 
“Who’s Who in America.’ 
regarding artists and sculp- 
tors. 

Brilliant and comprehen- 
sive, though brief, it would 
serve as a lasting monument 
of praise to be engraved on a 
monument. But somehow or 
other it does not satisfy ; it is 
like a chaste marble statue 
which inspires admiration and 
chilliness at the same time. 

We hunger for life and 
warmth ; we seek the human, 
living side; and, therefore, 1 
quote a small part of a long 
article, written for a maga- 
zine by a visitor calling on 
Mr. Redmond on Charlie 
Chaplin’s lot in Hollywood, 
a studio within a studio, so to 
speak. It tells more about his 
work as an artist than his per- 
sonality. Of the later I shall 
take care of later on. 

**“I found him a striding 
personality and a sturdily built 
man with strong humorous v 
face and a shock of thick grey 
hair. There was something in that first impression that 
conjured up a mind-picture of a long dead and gone 
Boheme, something that clings to every true disciple of art 
whose ’prentice years have been spent in the atmosphere of 
the Montmartre. 

“He was very courteous and at once invited me to 
enter. His easels occupied one side of the large room. 
On the opposite side was a settee, in which a little slender 
man was seated, gazing with a kind of rapt interest at 
the largest of the canvases. 

“My host scribbled something on his ‘conversation pad 
and made a gesture of introduction : 

“ ‘Mr. Charles Chaplin.’ 

“Since that altogether unexpected first meeting. 1 have 
gleaned from various scources that Mr. Charles Chaplin 
is about as easy to get at as the Grand Lama or His 
Holiness the Roman Pontiff. Possibly just because 1 had 
come to see another man and was not out to make a news- 
paper ‘scoop,’ I quite naturally drifted in where even the 
American pressman fears to tread. Possibly my ostensible 
interest in brush and palette reassured Mr. Chaolin on the 
subject of my comparative harmlessness; possibly also it 


is an occasional relief to him to get away from his busi- 
ness of keeping the world amused and be an ordinary 
human being with interests of his own. 

“Anyhow, that afternoon 1 discovered a Chaplin that the 
reporters and interviewers have somehow managed to 
overlook. Not one of them, 1 will swear, has ever run 
him to earth in Granville Redmond’s studio. 

“Mr. Chaplin chatted very pleasantly about every 

subject but moving pictures, 
and proved very helpful in 
interpreting conversation with 
the deaf and dumb artist 
without the aid of pad and 
pencil. We then turned our 
undivided attention to the pic- 
tures I had come to see. 

“One of the largest of the 
three easels stood a big canvas 
xvhich Chaplin told me had 
just been completed for his 
own collection. Beneath 
a moon-transfigured sky — al- 
though no moon is actually 
visible — a wide expanse of salt 
marshes stretch out to the sil- 
ver of a distant horizon. A 
sluggish inlet from the sea 
gleams blue in the foreground 
against the purple earth and 
the dark green of the coarse 
grass. Far away, where that 
silver touch gleams on the ho- 
rizon, you sense the mystery of 
the sea. The picture is call- 
ed ‘Low Tide.’ 

“ ‘I could look at it for 
hours,’ Chaplin said ; ‘it means 
so many things.’ 

“He said many things, too, 
that afternoon, which struck 
me as wonderfully apt. A 
professional art critic would 
possibly have conveyed the same thoughts in diffrent 
words, and robbed them of all their deep inner meaning 
by talking the technical jargon that critics delight to affect. 
Chaplin did not talk of ‘high-lights’ or ‘values,’ but went 
straight to the soul of the picture. 

“ ‘That sky, for instance,’ he said, ‘it’s so brilliant, so 
alive, that stretch of marshland so inert — it makes y 7 ou 
think of those hours before dawn when human vitality^ is 
at its lowest ebb. And yet you have the feeling that 
somewhere beyond there’s the sea, and that when the tide 
rises, that bit of earth will awake refreshed for another 
day.” 

***“ ‘You know,’ Chaplin mused, ‘something puz- 
zles me about Redmond’s pictures. There’s such a wonder- 
ful joyousness about them all. Look at the gladness in that 
sky , the riot of color in those flowers- Sometimes I think 
that the silence in which he lives has developed in him 
some sense, some great capacity for happiness in which we 
others are lacking. He paints solitude as no one else can 
convey it, and y r et, by some strange paradox, his solitude 
is never loneliness. It’s some sort of communion with 
Nature, I suppose. The serenity of that sky, for instance. 
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he continued, pointing to the picture of ‘Low 1 ide, 
of which he seemed unable to gaze his fill ; ‘it seem^ to 
hold a kind of promise, it sort of reconciles you to the 
bleakness of those marshes. And now 1 want you to see 
my favorite picture, for it just illustrates what 1 am try- 
ing to say.” 

“ ‘The subject was very simple, its treatment just as 
simple, yet of that subtle raffinement which is the art of 
concealing art. A veiled yellow moon, the shadowy 
outline of a tall tree in the foreground with others loom- 
ing phantomlike in the crepuscule of soft greens and 
grays, somewhat reminiscent of the translucent colors of 
Carot. Solitude with a subdued undercurrent of content- 
ment and ineffable peace. Nothing of loneliness. 

“ ‘Isn't it beautiful!’ Chaplin breathed. ‘That moon- 
light — it makes you feel you ought to whisper!’ 

“I remember reading in one of Schumann’s letters: 
‘It is only the genius who can understand the genius 
quite.' 

The above reveals, at the same time, not only the 
very high quality of Mr. Redmond's talent as an artist, 
but also a side of Chaplin’s own personality which es- 
caped the notice of average spectators of his fun-making 
antics across the screen — only to thoughtful, keen ob- 



Ch nr lie Chaplin spelling on his fingers 
to Redmond 


servers are discernable, the latent highly artistic, refined 
soul of this comedian. To my judgment, Chaplin is 
comparable to Mark Twain in the respect that beneath 
the surface of humor both are alike in unfathomable 
philosophy. 

The beautiful soul inspiring comments, uttered in 
choicest phrases and expressions, scholar-like unfold to 
our gaze that he is something else, in private life, besides 
a mere fun-maker — therefore his praise of Redmond’s 
talent is praise indeed ! 

The intimacy between Redmond and Chaplin is thick 
enough to influence the latter’s acting in moving pictures. 
It is quite apparent. Did you not notice that Chaplin 
makes many gestures resembling those of a deaf-mute, 
and never opens his mouth to mimic speaking words — 
words which cannot be heard or understood; and which, 
if important, would have to be repeated as sub-titles — a 
most boresome and wasteful method of explaining any- 
thing in motion pictures. It shows that Chaplin fully 
appreciates that in dumb pantomime every expression 
must be interpreted by gestures as far as practicable. 

In frequent conversations with Mr. Redmond on 
the subject of motion picture making, in which both of 
us are deeply interested, he assures me that the gestures 
must not go beyond the comprehension of the spectators. 


The use of gestures will prevail in proportion to its in- 
creasing usage by the public. The sign language is being 
appraised at its true value very slowly but surely. The 
whole cinema industrv is groping blindly and cau- 
tiously about it, dimly aware without being clearly 
conscious of its great import. At present 1 am writing a 
lengthy treatise on this subject, and I hope it will interest 
the whole world when published (if ever!). While pro- 
gressing with it I often consult Mr. Redmond, for he is 
now past master in sign making. We seldom meet his 
equal in this art — for it is an art in itself — still he knows 
its limitations, and he never exceeds the “natural signs” 
when he acts in pictures. 

It mav surprise many, for very few know the fact, 
tlvat he did, and even now does, act in pictures. He 
does not take leading parts, though. The time for that 
has not yet arrived. Not his fault, but because there 
exists today not one director who makes signs or spells 
on his fingers fluently enough to guide any deaf-mute. 

As you can see, by the first line of this article, where 
I betrayed the date of his birth, that he is still very 
young. There is plenty of time ahead for him to acom- 
plish greater wonders, great as his past ones have been ; 
and of the sort to make all of us, deaf-mutes mighty 
proud of him. 


The best suggestion for better mailing week is, don’t 
give them to your husband. 



fEppes of Cfnlbrtn of ©eaf 
-Parents tfc 



A L. PACH PHOTO. 

Catherine Lonergan, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. J. F. 
Lonergan, New York City 
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Another gentleman I had the pleasure of meeting was 
Mr. Gilbert C. Braddock. Mr. Braddock by rights 
should live over here on St. James Place for he is now a 
full-fledged Episcopalian minister. Those old Akronites 
that knew “Brad’' when he was turning out 30x3s by the 
thousands for old man Harvey Firestone back in the war 
days will be a little incredulous when they read this, but 
it’s true, boys, Brad’s a sure-nuff dominie, so help me! 

After the bal game they had the races. One race was 
won by a short fellow with hairy legs, one by a long 
fellow with a hairy chest and one by a man with a hair- 
less head. 

Then everybody had supper consisting of hot-dogs and 
near beer and gossip until time for the dawnce. 

The dawnce began about eight (p.m. of course) and 
lasted till long after midnight. The Charleston, or 
Choyleston, as it is orally spoken in N. Y. C., seemed to 
be the popular dawnce with the sheiks and sheikesses. 

To dance the Charleston is just like trying to make 
signs with your feet. Several of the couples were not only 
extremely proficient at this but had graduated into the 
Pony Strut Class, and they sure could strut. One little 
child about 25 years old gave a most entertaining exhibi- 
tion over in one corner of how the latest steps from Hon- 
olulu should be Hulu-lulued and she was charming. 

Well, the dance busted up early the next a. m. and 
me and a boy named Benny found ourselves in some un- 
accountable manner standing on the platform of the 25th 
Ave. L station in company with two charming and viva- 
cious young deaf ladies waiting for the next down town 
train to carry us to Coney Island. It came, we got in, and 
eventually landed at Coney. The girls were hungry, they 
said, so we all got some hot dogs, the girls taking two 
each, with plenty of mustard. 

Then we went to a show and saw a man with four 
heads and one leg, or four legs and one head, I forget 
which. When we came out we got some soft ice cream. 
Then we rode on the Scrambler and got some orangeade. 
Then we rode on the Red Devil and got some peanuts. 
Then we rode on the thunderbolt and got some more soft 
ice cream. Then we went to several other shows and rode 
on a number of other things and after each show or ride 
the girls would head for some refreshment stand for 
something to chew on or drink. Me and Benny were so 
full of this heterogeneous conglomeration of Coney Island 
foodstuffs that we felt ready to bust, but the girls seemed 
to have tanks like locomotives. Well, about 4:30 a. m 
the crowd had diminished until there were scarcelv more 
than 100,000 left and many of the amusement places 
were closing up for the day, we decided it was about time 
to start for home while we had subway fare left, and sug- 
gested this idea to the girls. And what do you think the 
dear little New Amsterdam darlings said? Why, “Let’s 
go in Childs and get something to eat first; we’re fam- 
ished!” And here they rubbed their right “C” hand side- 
ways with their thumbs and finger-tips touching their 
respective stummicks, while they stroked their hollow 
cheeks with the thumbs and second fingers of their left 
hands, at the time assuming the famished, woe-be-gone 
expression of the starved children of the East Side slums 
as shown by the movies. (Personally, I have yet to see am 
children in the East Side that look starved. On the con- 
trary, most of their faces are covered with evidence of 
overindulgencc in varied nourishments, such as egg stains, 
fruit juices, gravy and etc. What the E. S. children need 
is soap not food.) 

But, as I was saying, the girls looked so pitfully 
starved that Benny bust right out into tears and set 
down on the sidewalk and pulled the shoe off his right 
hind foot and extracted from his sock a $5 bill which he 


always kept there for emergencies. Then he pulled on his 
shoe and we took ’em in Childs’ and filled ’em up, but 
it took $4.90 to do it, with me and Benny only taking 
ham sandwiches. That left lOcts. for carfare home. So we 
had to borrow a dime from the girls to take ’em home. 
This made the girls sore as they were counting on return- 
ing in a taxi. They said we wasn’t no gentlemens nohow. 
They said we were a bunch of cheap boloneys to borrow 
money from ladies. And when we finally got ’em to their 
home they wouldn't even kiss us good-by. And when we 
asked ’em for a date they said : No, it was out of the ques- 
tion as they were keeping company with “nice” fellows. 
And the milk-man came along just then on his morning 
rounds and they flirted scandalously with him. So me and 
Benny went our way dejectedly roomward. 

And that was the end of our little romance begun at 
Ulmers. 

And, I bctcha, the next time I help take any more New 
Amsterdam (accent on last syllable) gals out to Coney, 
or anywhere else, I’m gonna find out first if they’ve had 
anything to eat since last Choosday — and I don’t mean 
maybe ! 

Well, Pop, this is about all for this time except to say 
that I am well and thriving and hope you are the same, 
so 1 guess I’ll ring off ’till next month. 

Give my regards to all the girls in town and disregard* 
to the boys. 

Sincerely, 

Crutch. 


Difficulties of Ours 

IX 



Where Daddy is the only deaf member of the 
family — a device designed for calling the atten- 


tion of a deaf man 




International News Reel. 

TEACHING JAPANESE YOUNGSTERS TO USE THE SIGN LANGUAGE. 

Tokio — These young Japanese hoys were born deaf and dumb and are unable to talk, but they are shown 
learning the Sign Language in a school for the deaf in Tokio. 


‘Die 

Buff and Blue 

a college magazine 

Published by the Undergraduates 

of 

Gallaudet College 

The only college for the Deaf 
in the world 

The Buff and Blue is a literary publication 
containing short stories, essays, and verse, contributed 
by students and Alumni. The Athletics, Alumni and 
Local departments and the Kappa Gamma Fraternity 
totes are of great interest to those following Gal- 
\ audct activities. 

Every deaf person should be a reader of the 
Buff and Blue. Subscription $ 1.50 a year. 


Lest You 
F org'et 

The SILENT WORKER has been serving 
the Deaf for thirty-five years. It has al- 
ways improved and will continue to im- 
prove if the Deaf keep faith with us. The 
SILENT WORKER is in a class by itself; 
there is nothing like it in the world and its 
equipment is unequalled. To keep it going 

THE DEAF MUST 

SUPPORT IT WITH THEIR BRAINS 

AND THEIR DOLLARS 

When you renew your subscription ask a 
friend or two to subscribe also, or better 
still get as many as you can. Once a sub- 
scriber, always a subscriber. Only $2.00 
a year and if you are a Nad we pay your 
dues. Send to 


Gallaudet College 

Washington, D. C. 


THE SILENT WORKER 
Trenton, N. J. 
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Compiled by Aims Emily Sterck 


OLD TIME LINOTYPE STILL 
PRODLTCIN-G GOOD 
RESULTS 

Accompanying a copy of the latest an- 
nual directors’ report of the Pennsyl- 
vania Institution for the Deaf — a neat 
volume — come these statements from Ar- 
thur J. Godwin, printing instructor at the 
institution: 

“Our old Linotype — bought in 1897 — 
is still giving good service, working 
every school day. Our only operators 
are deaf boys from sixteen to twenty 
years old. The single letter 8 Point Old 
Style is the font that came with the ma- 
chine, but of course we have bought sorts 
occasionally. We put the two letter 
attachment on some years ago, and ad- 
ded a font of 10 Point Old Style, two 
letter. The annual report shows the 
condition of both fonts .’’ — Linotype Bul- 
letin. 


NO MORE DEAF-MUTES 

The total abolition of deaf-mutism is a 
goal set before preventive medicine by 
Paul Becquerel, writing in Les Nouvelles 
Litteraires, Artistiques et Scientifiques 
(Paris). He believes that it may be 
reached, not by teaching deaf-mutes to 
talk, as w T e are already doing with so 
large a measure of success, but striking 
more deeply at the root of the trouble by 
ascertaining and combatting its ultimate 
causes. How this is being done, he ex- 
plains to us. Writes Mr. Becquerel : 

“Deaf-mutes are extremely commom. 
In France alone there are 35,000 cases. 
In the United States, Graham Bell, who 
invented the telephone in the hope of 
enabling his deaf-mute wife to hear, 
estimated their number at more than 90,- 
000. In general, there is one deaf-mute 
for 1,000 persons, and consequently more 
than a million now living. 

“And in this estimate we do not in- 
clude temporary deaf-mutes, the mentally 
Insufficient and the thyroidians, whose or- 
-gans of hearing are intact. The real 
-deaf-mute is not dieased. as is too com- 
monly imagined, nor is he mentally weak. 
He is a normal person whose mental fa- 
culties are as well developed as ours. He 
is dumb because he can not hear; he does 
r.ot know how to use his organs of speech 
nor to imitate the vocal sounds of those 
swho speak to him. 

“Now, noting these facts, numerous 
observers, since remote antiquity, using 
various artifices, have succeeded in mak- 
ing deaf-mutes talk. But it was not until 
the eighteenth century that a general 
method of instruction, both rational and 
effective, wa- devised. 


“According to this method, bv reading 
the formation of words on the lips, it is 
possible to “hear with the eyes’’ and, 
with practise, to imitate these formations 
and so pronounce words. To-day the 
oral method of“demutization’’ is won- 
derfully perfected. Throughout the 
world 4,000 instructors are teaching it to 
more than 35,000 deaf-mute pupils. 

“To this method has now been added 
that of cinematographic projection dis- 
covered by Marey. The first chrono- 
photograph of speech was taken in 1891 
by Marichelle. The cinema has thus be- 
come one of the most valuable aids in 
instruction. Thanks to it, geography, 
history, the natural sciences, and knowl- 
edge in general are acquired with aston- 
ishing facility. 

“Finally, to complete their education 
and give then? the means of earning a 
living, deaf-mutes are taught a manual 
trade or a liberal profession, according 
to their aptitudes. Afterwards, socie- 
ties for placement and mutual aid — alas! 
too few and too poor! assure them work 
and protect them against the increasing 
difficulties of existence. 

“But all this admirable progress in 
making happier the lives of these unfor- 
tunates is not enough. Science demands 
more. To eradicate this evil, it must be 
attacked at its root. Now, what is it 
that causes deaf-mutism? We kn*w to- 
day that it is due to lesions, produced 
at birth or in early infancy' which have 
their seat in the ear near the labyrinths 
and acoustic passages. What are their 
causes? According to an investigation 
made by M. de Parrel of the most care- 
fully' recorded cases, we find that two- 
thirds are due to inicrobian dieases that 
attack the new-born infant. Hereditary 
syphilis is responsible for 25 per cent., 
cerebrospinal meningitis for 20 per cent., 
otitis and pharyngitis of the nursing 
child for 12 per cent., after effects of 
scarlatina, typhoid, rosela and grippe 
for 11 per cent. 

“The remaining third is due to vari- 
ous causes, of which consanguinity' and 
familial deafness account for 15 per 
cent., and injuries, tumors and indeter- 
minate accidents, often of syphilitic ori- 
gin, for 17 per cent. 

“These statistics are extreme! v inter- 
esting, for they indicate the methods to 
be followed in removing these causes. 

“Already we have most effective weap- 
ons against syphilis, which is responsible 
for one-third of the cases. Not only 
can we detect it easily in the expectant 
mother and in new-born infants by' se- 
rum diagnosis, which is becoming more 
and more exact, but we can cure it 
rapidly with intravenous arsenical in 
•actions. 


“As for meningitis and other infec- 
tious diseases, it will be easy to limit 
their spread, and even to suppress 
them, if w’e apply antiseptic methods to 
them at the outset. There remain, then, 
the cases of hereditary deaf-mutism 
due to inheritance, consanguinity and 
familial deafness. To eliminate these, 
as Parrel tells us, social measures are 
necessary — that is, to regulate the 
marriage of syphilitics, near relatives, 
and the descendants of families in 
which deafness is common. 

“In the light of these facts, w'e may 
then foresee our racial future with con- 
fidence. The methodical organization 
of hygiene and of social prophylaxis 
being perfected, cases of deaf-mutism 
will become rarer, and science will some 
day. let us hope, finally conquer this 
evil that she has already so greatly 
alleviated .’’ — Literary D'ujest. 


THE ACHIEVEMENT OF THE 
DEAF-BLIND 

Centuries ago, the people of Europe, 
even the highly civilized Greeks and Ro- 
mans, were indifferent to the needs of the 
blind, often treated them with cruelty or 
left them on the streets to beg. 

When Christianity advanced in the Old 
World, people’s attitude toward the blind 
changed. At first the Church took them 
and provided for their material needs. 
From the fourth to eleventh centuries hos- 
pitals were founded in Cappadocia, Syria, 
Jerusalem and France. Most of these 
hospitals, it is said, were established by 
William the Conqueror in expiation of 
his sins. 

In 1250 an institution was established 
in Paris for the benefit of the Crusaders 
who had lost their sight in the war and 
also for other men and women who were 
blind. In the fourteenth century similar 
hospitals were opened in other cities of 
Europe. 

At this time no one knew how to teach 
the blind, although many had tried, but 
in the sixteenth century the light of know- 
ledge began to dawn for them. Then 
methods for their instruction were de- 
vised. but they were not attended with 
practical results and it was not until 
1784, when Valentin Hauy commenced his 
labors, that any' institution, especially in- 
tended for their education, was success- 
fully attempted. Hauv’s first pupil was 
a young, blind beggar named Leseur, 
whom he taught to distinguish raised 
letters In a few weeks he exhibited him 
before the members of the “Societe Phi- 
lanthropique,’’ who were enthusiastic in 
•heir admiration, and after this the first 
school for the blind was established. 



still I could ‘not read. Therefore the 
next step was to teach me Braille, which 
is a system of embossed writing formed 
by the use of all the possible combinations 
of six dots arranged in a group or cell. 
This was taught me by means of a peg 
board full of holes, six holes to a cell, 
and 1 learned to form the letters of the 
alphabet with pegs thrust in these holes. 
This practice helped to develop my sense 
of touch. When I could distinguish the 
letters as they appeared on the board, I 
was ready to try Braille writing. This 
was rather difficult as the dots are very 
small, but at last, by patient persever- 
ance, I mastered it. At first I could read 
only short sentences, fully written, but 
later on, I also learned the contractions 
and was able to read any book in Braille. 

Then I was taught to operate a type- 
writer by touch, and after that my edu- 
cation was taken up just where I had 
left off when I became blind. I studied 
history, geography, physiology and other 
subjects. At first it was hard for me to 
get used to this new method of instruction, 
but I had determined to sink or swim — I 
swam! 


Interest in their education spread 
throughout Europe, and many countries 
began to follow the example of France. 
The second institution for the blind was 
founded in Liverpool in 1791, and in 1793 
similar asylums were established in Edin- 
burgh and Bristol. 

The first school for the blind in the 
United States was opened in Boston in 
1832. It is now called the Perkins In- 
stitute, and it has always aimed to give 
those deprived of sight an education 
which should fit them for any position in 
life possible for them to take. 

Soon after the establishment of the 
Perkins Institute, New York and Phila- 
delphia founded schools of their own. 
The success of these institutions awaken- 
ed an interest all over the country, and 
now almost every state has its own school 
for the blind. 

The education of the deaf-blind pre- 
sents an entirely different problem from 
that of the blind. The methods used in 
teaching the deaf-blind are almost ex- 
actly the same as those used in teaching 
the deaf. The only difference is in the 
application — the deaf see, the deaf-blind 
feel. 

Laura Bridgman was the first deaf- 
blind person to be successfully taught. 
Th“ first step in her education was to 
teach her the names of objects. For this 
purpose an object with which she was 
familiar, such as a fork or spoon, was 
put into her hand, and with it its name 
in raised letters. This was repeated 
many times and with different objects, 
till she had learned that the word bore 
some relation was between the word and 
the object. This was accomplished by 
showing her separate letters, in relief, so 
arringed as ro form the same of an object 
which she knew. When she had recog- 
nized the word, her teacher disarranged 
the letters and taught her how to con- 
strue the word herself. She soon learn- 
ed a considerable number of words. 

Next «he was taught the manual al- 
phabet. This mastered, her teacher pres- 
ented her with an object with which she 
was not familiar. He then spelled the 
name into her hand until she realized 
rhat it was the name of the object, when 
she spelled it. This course of education 
continued for some time until at last she 
was able to take up some of the higher 
studies. There were many difficulties 
connected with each step, but patient de- 
termination overcame them all. 

The most noted deaf-blind person of 
to-day is Miss Helen Keller. She is 
known the world over and peope marvel 
at the extent of her accomplishments. 
Her education has been carried on by 
means of the manual alphabet, Braille 
writing, lip reading and speech. Her 
example has encouraged many other deaf- 
blind persons who otherwise would have 
been disheartened. 

It may give you a good idea of how 
the deaf-blind are educated if I briefly 
sketch my own experience. I became 
deaf at the age of four and blind at four- 
teen. When blindness first came to me. 
I did not know what to do with myself, 
but I wished to continue my education, 
and as I had been to Mount Airy as a 
deaf pupil, I returned here the same year 
that I lost my sight. 

With a special teacher I set to work at 
once. First she taught me to recognize 
the letters of the manual alphabet as they 
were spelled into the palm of my band. 
When I succeeded in doirur this, I could 
understand what was spelled to me, but 


SAMUEL FRANKENHEIM 
Investment Bonds 


Correspondent of 
Lee, Higginson & Co. 


Dear Sir or Madame: — 

May I trouble you to send me a list 
of your bonds and stocks? 

This information given to me will be 
to your advantage and held in the stric- 
test confidence. 

It is my desire to keep track of your 
present holdings, whether or not pur- 
chased through me so that I can be in 
a position to advise you in the future, 
regarding your securities, with a view 
to the possible improvement of vour 
account. 

Yours respectfully, 


Samuel Frankenheim 


Attend the 

NEW JERSEY BRANCH N.A.D 

CONVENTION 

TRENTON 

FEBRUARY' 20—22 

(Three days) 

Particulars Later 


SPLENDID SOUVENIR- 

OF THE MEETING OF THE 

SPEECH ASSOCIATION 

at the Lexington Ave. School 
is the photograph taken on 
July 4th. In Sepia or Black 
and White, Post free, $1.25; 
De I.uxe style, $ 1.50. 


Address : 

PACH PHOTOGRAPH CO. 

150 Broadway, N. Y. 


INSURED 


The New England Mutual 
(Oldest Chartered Life In- 
surance Company in U. S.) 
offers you the most liberal 
policy contract possible. 

No discrimination against 
deaf-mutes. No charge for 
medical examination. 

You gain nothing by delay. 
For full information and 
latest list of policyholders, 
address — 


An illustrated magazine — newspaper 
for the Deaf 

Published every t<w» mouths 
EDITED BT 


ALFRED SHANKLAND 

LEADING ORGAN OF THE DEAP 
OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 
Edited and controlled by the Deaf 
Independent, Interesting, Outspoke*, 
and Honestly Impartial 
Annual subscription — single copies (pre- 
paid) 60 cents. Those who prefer te 
send a dollar bill will be credited witfc 
twenty months’ subscription. 

Send a picture postcard for specimen 
copy. 


MARCUS L. KENNER 

Eastern Special Agent 

200 West 111th St., N.Y* 


the British Deaf times, 

26, Victoria Park Road R., C 
CARDIFF, ENGLAND. 
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Tram your students on 
standard wood-working 


Lightning Line tools can 


be operated by the most 
inexperienced students, as 
these machines are entire- 
ly “fool proof.” These 
same tools are used by the 
large manufacturers. 


tools. 


Fay & Egan Manual 
Training equipment is 
used by all the leading 
Colleges and Schools in 
the country. 


No. 50 Special Patented 
30-inch Band Scroll Saw 


SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 
WHICH HAVE INSTALLED 
FAY & EGAN MANUAL 
TRAINING EQUIPMENT 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 

Colorado Springs, Col. 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Devil'* Lake, N. D. 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Columbus, Ohio. 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Trenton, New Jersey. 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Portland. Maine. 


Write for our New Manual 
Training Catalog No. 109 
just off the Press. 


No. 340 Single Cylinder 
Surfacer 


No. 500 Variety Saw 


J. A. Fay & Egan Company 


Established 1830 


WORLD’S OLDEST AND LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF WOODWORKING MACHINERY 


Oakley, 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


2800-2900 
Robertson Ave.. 


No- 400 Manual Training Lathe 





REAL COURAGE ONE WHOLE YEAR FREE ACT TODAY 



down*ri|rM 4nt*re*tin8. 


Printed In colors thruout; large 9x12 pages; artls* 
tic. literary. Inspirational, educational-and 


DO YOU EVER GET BLUE? BECOME DISCOUR- ^ 
AGED? FEEL LIKE A FAILURE ? WANT TO QUIT? 7 


Surely you do. But you don’t need medicine or money. - 

You need g 

REAL COURAGE = 

U 

What Every Mortal Needs .. 

c n 

And her? is a 100% Guarantee that you will get it by reading the Magazine by that rT) C ' 

name. It does not Preach, nor Moralize, nor Liote on theories. Instead it is ^ ^ 

100% HUMAN Ctf £> 

— and filled with wonderful pictures and interesting articles about Courageous Persons Q ^ 
whose thrilling lives convince us that all Success rests on Courage in some form. Some 5 m 

may call it Pluck, or Grit, or Persistence — but after all, it is Real Courage. Thou- " Q 
sands of business and professional men and women are enthusiastically boosting this 
publication, which is undoubtedly the most original in all Magazinedorn. It is one ^ 
Magazine that is read and relished from cover to cover by every man, woman, or 
youth, who sees a copy. Its depiction of Human Courage in every conceivable form 
makes it dynamically powerful. ^ 

YOUR MONEY REFUNDED IF NOT DELIGHTED 

* 

Price: Year $1.00, Copy 25c. (None Free). Club No. 1: Real Courage and 
The SILENT WORKER both 1 year, $2.00. Just think! You get this ^ 

wonderfully human magazine and the Silent Worker for the price of one I QJ 

We feel fortunate in being able to make this arrangement with the publishers 
of REAL COURAGE. You will like the new magazine, and you can not af- 1“ 
ford to do without Silent Worker. So order today. 


The Silent Worker Subscription Offer 

The Advocate of English and Speech for the Deaf (Rochester, N. Y.) . $ 
The Alabama Messenger (Talladega, Alabama) 


The American Boy 2.00 

The Catholic Deaf-Mute (New York City) 100 

The Colorado Index (Colorado Springs, Colorado) .50 

Real Courage 1.00 

The Illinois Advance (Jacksonville, Illinois) .50 

The Kentucky Standard (Danville, Kentucky) .75 


The Nebraska Journal (Omaha, Nebraska) . . 

The Oregon Outlook (Salem. Oregon) 

The Pelican (Baton Rouge, Louisiana) 

The Register (Rome, New York) 

The School Helper (Cave Springs, (Georgia) 


The Virginia Guide (Staunton, Va.) 

The Volta Review ( including membership in the A. P. T. S. D.) 
Tie Washingtonian (Vancouver, Washington) 


We And Our Government 

We And Our History 

We And Our Work ... 


Yearly Dues National Association of the Deaf 


(Those already life members may send $1.50, provided letters of credit are shown 
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